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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20 cents per line of Space, each insertion. 


No Advertisement inserted for less than $1.00. 





A line of thistype will admit about eight words, 
OnE INCH will contain TWELVE lines. 





Editorial Notices, 50 cents per line. 
Special Notices, 30 cents per line. 


Transient Advertisements must be paid for 
IN ADVANCE. 


DPISCOUNTS.—On 10 lines, or more, 4 times, 
10 ® cent.; 8 times, 15 % cent.; 13 times, 20 
Vocus 26 times, 30 % cent.; 52 times, 40 ® 
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Those Who Keceive copies of the | 
Beg JouRNAL, not having subscribed for it, 
are hereby informed that it is sent asa 
Trial Trip, and they will incur no finan 
cial responsibility in taking and reading 
it. We hope they will like it so well as to 
subscribe for it for 1891, and get all the 





To CoRRESPONDENTS. 
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Our Club Rates are: $1.90 for two copies 
(to the same or different post-offices); and for 
THREE ur more copies, 9O cents each. 


The Bee Journal is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order is received by the 
publishers ior its discontinuance, and the 
payment of al: arrearages is made. 


Sample Copies of the Bee JOURNAL will be 
sent FREE upon application. Any one getting up 
a club, can hs ve Sample Copies sent to those they 
desire to interv'ew, by sending the names to this 
office ; or we we will send them all to the agent. 


Foreign Postage.—To al! countries in the 
Universal Postal Union. 50 cents extra. To all 
countries No?’ in the Universal Postal Union, 
$1.00 more than the subscription price. 


How to Send Money.—Remit by Express, 
Post-Office Money Order, or Bank Draft on New 
York or Chicago. If none of these can be had 
Register your Letter, affixing stamps both for 
postage and registry, anc take a receipt for it. 

oney sent thas, [8 AT OUR RISK ; otherwise 
itis not. Do not send Checks on Local Banks, 
for they cost us 25 cents each, at the Banks here, 
to get them cashed, 


Make all Money Orders Payable at 
Chicago, Llis.— Some postmasters in the 
country insist on making such payable at some 
sub-station of Chicago, but we want them drawn 
on the main office. 


Postage Stamps of any denomination may 
be sent for any fraction of a dollar; or where 
Money Orders cannot be obtained, stamps for 
any amount may be sent. 


Subscription Credits,—The receipt for 
money sent us will be given on the address-label 
of every paper. If not given within two weeks 
after sensing the money, write to us, for there 
must be something wrong. Do not wait months 
or years, and then claim a mistake. The 
subseription is paid to the END OF THE 
MONTH indicated on the wrapper-label. This 
is a continua! statement of account. 


We will take Canadian paper money for 





rest of this numbers free. This 
paragraph will be marked with a Blue, on 
the first of the four Trial Trip numbers. 
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To Trial Trip Subscribers.— | 
If this paragraph is marked with a Blue} 
Pencil, it means that we have sent you the | 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL,as agreed,for four 
weeks, free of charge. Your subscription 
for 1891 is respectfully solicited, and the | 
earlier you send us $1.00 for the same, the 
more of the numbers of 1890 you will get. 

By adding 35 cents to the dollar before 
mentioned, we will send you the Iu.vs-| 
TRATED Home JouRNAL for 1891. with the 
rest of this year free ; the November num 
ber of which is sent you, arc 4 sample. 
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(tabs of 5 New Subscriptions for $4.00, 
to any addresses. Ten for $7.50. 


subscription or books; and Canadian postage 
stamps may be sent for fractions of a dollar. 


Do not Write anything for publication on 
the same sheet of paper with business matters, 
unless itcan be torn apart without interfering 
with either part of the letter. Both may be sent 
in one envelope, but must be on separate piecer 
of paper. 


Never Send Silver in jetters. It will wea" 
holes in the envelope, or may be stolen. 


Emerson Binders, made especially for the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, are lettered in gold 
on the back, and make avery convenient way of 
preserving the BEE JOURNAL as fast as received. 
‘They will be sent, postpaid. for 60 cents each. 
They cannot be sent by mail to Canada. 


Lost Numbers.—We carefully mail the Bez 
JOURNAL to every subscriber, but should any be 
Jost in the mails, we will cheerfully replace them 
if notified before all the edition is exhausted. 


Always Give the Name of the Post-Office 
to which your paper is addressed. Your name 
cannot be found on our List, unless this is done. 


We will Pres-cat a Binder for the Bez 
JOULNAL, to any one sending three subscriptions 
to the BEE JOURNAL—with $3.00—direct to us. 


Advertisements for the next Ber JouRNAL 


raust reach this office by the Saturday of the 
previous week. 
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THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


A Beautiful, 36-page Monthly for the 


FAMILY AND FIRESIDE. 


PRICH, 50 CENTS A YHAR. 


The Thanksgiving Number 


(For November) and the Christmas Number (for December) will be sent free to 
all New Subscribers for 1891, until the November edition of 10,000 is exhausted. 


The Bee Journal and Home Journal (both $1.50) will be clubbed together for one 


year for $1.35. Read the following contents of the November Number: 


E CONTENTS OF NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


Now, Ain’t I Nice? (Engraving) 

Hearts of Gold ; a Thanksgiving Story 

_ by W. J. Cobb 

c~ INastration: ‘It is some one with 
a big basket on his arm, all muffled 

rc up.”’ er) 

Old Joe Sweeney —inventor of the 
Banjo (Illustrated) 


Thanksgiving Sketch, by Mrs. Frank 
_ Leslie 825 


Cin DSCOtAION ,........ cans vvediseions 325 
Mayor Gleason (Illustrated) 


Royal Visitors to America 
Illustrations: Nicholas Alexan- 
drovitch — Louis Napoleon — Louis 
Philippe—Grand Duke Alexis. 


Architect Mullett’s Suicide 


Our Young Folks—by Geo. W. York— 
Little Charlie and his Capers—Fred- 
erick the Great and His Page—Owl 
and Puss¥—‘ Sing a Song of Six- 
Pence’’—A Critic of Music 


A Dish of Peach Preserves—A Story 
by Mrs. Dr. Sarah Dudley 


A Beautiful Autumn Scene in Penn- 
sylvania (Full-page Engraving) 

Bits of Nature—No. 6—-by Allie Lind- 
say Lynch 

Autumn Fashions (Illustrated) —Milli- 
nary Memoranda—Fashions of the 
Future—Street Dresses for Autumn 
—Evening Bodice—Lady’s Waistcoat 334 


The House-Keeper—by Lucy Langdon 
—Various Ways of Preparing Apples 
for the Table 835 


ic: “If Thou Art Sleeping, 
Maiden ”—Longfellow 336 


tributor’s Chats—by Maude Mere- 
Coith—Two Sides—A_ New Book— 
Sister’s New Home—Many Failures 
—When a Secret ’s a-Brewing—One 
Man’s Way—Breakfast 888, 339 





Thanksgiving (Illustration) 


Thanksgiving Story (Illustrated) by 
David A. Curts 


The Puzzler (Illustrated) with Key to 
Former Issue 
The Guardian Angel (Full Page Illus- . 
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tration) 


MISCELLANEOUS :— 


A Girl of Enormous Size 

A Novel Candelabrum 

Apples for the Table 

Baron de Hirsch (Illustrated) 

Fast Telegrams 

Field Marshal Von Moltke 

Fits of Whooping Cough 

Happy Thought 

Hot Water for Relieving Pain 

How to Boil an Egg 

Modern Versions 

Nick-Names of Military Officers 
Only a Question of Time 

Ottar of Roses, by Dorathea Hodges 
Peculiarities of Jelly Fish..,........ 3 
Preserves, by Dorathea Hodges 
Primrose Day 

Salad Dressing 

Scientific News and Notes 

Speed of the Fly 

Statistics of Languages 

Struck the Wrong Man 

Subjects of General Interest 

The Future of Aluminum 

The Peanut in Different Localities. . 
Tumbled into a Fortune : 


PoETRY :— 


A Restful Wish 

Autumn Song 

Graduation Day 

If Thou Art Sleeping 

November—Accrostic 

Thanksgiving, by E. Secor 

Thanksgiving from Two Stand-points 
(Illustrated ) 


The May of Life 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 246 East Madison St., Chicago, Ills. 
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A LL LLL, 
WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT IT. 


Mrs. L. Harrison, of Peoria, Ills., records her 
opinion in this ronaunae ; “Many sample 
copies of various publications find their way 
to our desk, and soon are nestling in the wast. 
basket ; but when the ILLUSTRATED Howe 
JOURNAL came, bearing the name of that wel. 
known firm (Thomas G. Newman & Son), it met 
a very different reception. It was read an 
re-read, and its contents well noted, and then 
loaned toa neighbor. We wish it success, and 
predict for it a glorious future.” 


W. M. Barnum, of Angelica. N, Y., writes as 
follows: “The ILLUSTRATED HOME JouRrNa. 
unexpectedly (but ogy x found its way to 
our sanctum recently. It a beautiful and 
intensely interesting Journal—well worthy of 
Publisher Newman's zeal. I wish it success,” 


J. M. Shuck, of Des Moines, Iowa, says: “ The 
Illustrated Home Journal is a gem of the first 
water—appreciated as soon as seen.” 


James A. Green, of Dayton, IIls., expresses 
himself thus: “Iam very much pleased with 
the Illustrated Home Journal. I wish and 

redict for it success. Interesting, instruc- 

ive, ty phically perfect, with ability and 
enterp at the helm, it.is bound to succeed.” 


J. M. Jenkins, of Wetumpka, Ala., writes: 
“The Illustrated Home Journal is received. 
We areall deligh with it. Success to it.” 


Elvin S. Armstrong, of Jerseyville, Ills., 
thus writes: “On behalf of ‘the ladies of the 
household,’ I would say that your ILLUSTRATED 
Home JourNAL for April came duly to hand. 
You should be proud of it—weare. I wish it 
the greatest success.” 


Frank A. Eaton, Bluffton, O., writes thus: 
“T am delighted with the Illustrated Home 
Journal; its contents are choice literature, 
and it is filled with fine instruction, which 
mukes it true to name. Its typography and 
quality of paper are the best. I shall careful- 
ly preserve Volume IV, commencing with the 

pril number, and have it bound.” 


Mrs, L. C. Axtell, Roseville, Il., writes thus: 
“The Illustrated Home Journal is received, 
and I find it a Magazine of much better tone 
than most of our home and fireside reading; in 
fact I am well pleased with it.” 


The Rev. M. L. Williston, Chicago, Ills., 
writes: .“The Tllustrated Home Journal has 
come, and 1 admire this Centennial number 
greatly. You huve made a rich issue of it.” 


H. H. Brown, Light Street, Pa., writes thus: 
“TI received the Lilustrated Home Journal for 
April a few days ago. It is a magazine that 
should be found in the homes of all who desire 
a paper that gives instruction, and its articles 
are of such a nature that they cannot help but 
please all who read its pages.”’ 


F. A. Snell, of Milledgeville, Ills., writes: 
“The ILLUSTRATED HOME JOURNAL is received 
and read. Itis very nicely’ gotten up, and we 
are well pleased with its contents.” 


Dr. A. B. Mason, Auburndale, O., writes thus: 
“The ILLUSTRATED HOME JOURNAL is nice. 
The paper, typography, illustrations and mat- 
ter are first-class in every respect. It will be 
a welcome visitor at our house. Mrs. M. and 
the baby have had a good time with it already. 
The first article,*‘One Hundred Years a Na- 
tion,’ is very good indeed, being like that on 
ymage 16, on ‘Four More States,’ full of 
bolled-down infurmation.” 


‘J. M. Young, of Plattsmouth, Nebr., writes: 
“The ILLUSTRATED Home JOURNAL is well: 
printed, and handsome. Its illustrations are 
very fine, und its contents vre worth many 
times its cost, ..As «a Magazine for the Ladies, 
it takes the lend.’ 


Charles Dadant & Son, of Hamilton, Ills. 
write thus: “The ILLUSTRATED HOME JOUR- 
NAL is indeed very nice, and after having see0 
it, we want it regularly. We compliment you 
on its appearance.” 


N. W. McLain, Director of the Minnesota 
State Agricultural Experiment Station, >. 
Anthony Park, Minn., writes: “I like your 
m ine, the ILLUSTRATED HOME JOURNAL 
and I hope you will find it very profitable. 


8. W. Morrison, M. D., of Oxford, Pa., writes: 
* Your beautiful HOME JOURNAL is received. 
I take great pleasure in welcoming such 4 
clean, healthy and instructive journal (as its 





into my home.” 
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, ery Imitation Honey-Comb.—Mr. 8. 

Fa SAT Say J. Youngman, of Lakeview, Mich., has According to the views of Prof. Cook, as 
mele SS ; { f> “a sent us an item from the Detroit Free Press | expressed in his essay, read at the Keokuk 
way Se wy 7, cs of Sept. 20, 1890, which stated that “an | Convention (see page 777), the prospect 
—~ P ‘ , ; ingenious individual on Grand River | fora good honey crop in 1891 is excellent. 
wel g : a avenue (Detroit ) is engaged in makingso| A correspondentin the Homestead quite 
Ses = f ‘ perfect an imitation of honey-comb that | agrees with Prof. Cook, and gives the fol- 


then ss ; | the bees themselves are deceived by it, and | lowing points as “favorable indications” 
» OD > 


f | eatit in winter.” for prosperity for bee-keepers next year. 
om ’ 7 The Free Press, of course, refers to E. B. | He says : 
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Weed, who has been for years trying to 
make, of pure beeswax, full-depth cells of 
honey-comb, to be used in place of comb- 
foundation by bee-keepers, and we are 
glad to notice that Mr. Weed has com- 


The excessive June rains this season gave 
the weeds the start in that month that were 
left in abundance in the corn-fields, es- 
pecially plenty of heart’s-ease, and that, 
together with buckwheat, forms the best 
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pay 


Fall bee-pasturage. 
The long drouth following the June rains 
injured the linden honey-flow, and stopped 
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BARNS menced a libel-suit against the Free Press 
a i aa for $10,000. 
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EpiroRiaL B UZZINGS. 


No rustling leaves upon the trees, 

No zephyrs, and no pleasant breeze, 

No birds, no flowers, no honey-bees— 
No-vember. 
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Use White Clover Honey 
instead of sugar, when you put up fruit, 
make apple-butter, preserves, etc., and you 
will find that it is superior to granulated 
sugar for that purpose. 





Michigan is not to be outdone for a 
honey cropin the past poor season. The 
Saginawian stands sponsor for this item : 
“John Schneider, a farmer living in Iosco 
county, got 12,000 pounds of honey this 
year from 300 colonies of bees. He sold 
5,000 pounds in one shipment to Ohio, and 
received 12 cents per pound for it, and 
freight paid.”’ 





Hon. R. L. Taylor, the retiring 
President of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, has just been re- 
elected to the Senate of the State of 
Michigan. His great popularity secured 
for him that position, even when every 
other Republican candidate for Senator in 
that State was defeated. We roomed with 
him at the hotel in Keokuk, and inciden 
tally inquired how, being a candidate, he 
could leave home on the eve of the election. 
He replied that the matter gave him no 
uneasiness whatever. 

As a presiding officer he was dignified 
and courteous, and kept excellent order. 

The pursuit is to be congratulated upon 
having such a practical apiarist and able 
representative in the Michigan Senate. No 
unfavorable legislation is to be feared in 
that State, while he is there to guard the 
interests of apiculture. 
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These scribblers for the daily papers oorcoding of Dee Sees See 


make consummate nonsense of things when 
they undertake to write on subjects con- 
nected with apiculture! The idea of bees 
eating comb in winter ! ! 


Mr. Weed’s invention is simply a sort of 
comb-foundation with deep cells, but on 
account of the extreme delicateness of the 
comb, and thecare necessary to protect it 
in transportation, we fear it will never be 
of any practical value to apiarists—but 
time will tell. 

Of ore thing, however, we may be 
assured—it will confuse the public, and 


give some slight confirmation to the silly | 


storiesabout “the manufacture of comb- 
honey,”’ which have been going the rounds 
of the press. While it is of no practical 
use to bee-keepers, its announcement is a 
positive damage to the fraternity ! 





1664 will be the number of pages in the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL next year—just 
double the number that it now contains— 
and all for one dollar. Bro. Hutchinson, 
of the Review, remarks as follows about it, 
in a recent number : 


We are pleased to note that with the 
beginning of the new year the AMERICAN 
Bee JOURNALis to be changed to a two 
column, thirty-two page paper; the same 
size that it was when a monthly. We think 
this the most desirable size for a magazine. 


In this connection we might mention 
that the price of the ILLtustratep Home 
JouRNAL has been reduced to only fifty 
cents. It is clubbed with the AmErRIcaAN 
Bee Journat for only $1.85. This lower 
ing of the price is done to secure an im 
mense circulation which will command a 
a large advertising patronage. 


eS 


Fanny Field’s Poultry (Book is 
given for one new subscriber to the Home 
JOURNAL, for a year, when accompanied 
with 50 cents to pay the subscription price 
of the same. 
put that notice on page 750 of the Ber 
JOURNAL, omitting the word 
before Journal, looking as 
referred to the Bee JOURNAL. 
manifest. 


** Home”’ 


We give it for a new yearly subscriber 


By an oversight the} printer 


though it 
The error is 


|dwindle in numbers, until, when Fall 
| arrived, with a few cool, early nights, and 
| some Fall rains, that put the buckwheat 

and heart’s-ease at their best; bees then, 
with an instinctive energy only known to 
them, filled their hives with brood and 
honey so quickly that their work seemed 
like magic. Young bees, full of vigor, win- 
ter best. The old bees, in the sudden at- 
tempt to make the best of a bad season for 
the bee-business, wore out their wings and 
fell by the wayside. Asa result, the hives 
are full of young bees. 

Since farming is developing more in the 
line of grass, especially clovers, there will 
be an increase of pasturage, and since bees 
have been so thoroughly Italianized, the 
widespread sowing of clovers will extend 
pasturage from linden to Fall wild-flower 
season. 

All these facts point to a suecessful honey 
year in 1891. So do not negleet your bees. 

‘ake care of them now,and have some- 
thing more than empty hives in the Spring. 


———_—__—_.- <— — 


“Canadians are not Americans,’ 
said Mr. Clarke at the Keokuk Convention. 
What are they then? Those whose home 
is located anywhere on this whole Conti- 
nent, are Americans—that, surely, includes 
Canada! How silly it would be to claim 
that Englishmen were not Europeans! or 
that Egyptians were not Africans! It is 
equally absurd to claim that Canadians are 
not Americans! We want Bro. Clarke to 
| give up that ‘‘ foolish notion.” 

Of course it is very flattering to those 
who live in the United States—to even 
| intimate that they are the only Americans! 
But asitis not true, they will cheerfully 
oem the honor with the inhabitants of 
| other parts of this great Continent ! 

In the language of Gerald Massey, each 
on this side of the line, will reply to Bro. 
Clarke’s couplet, in the same words— 





“Give me your hand—you shall, you must— 
Ll love you asa brother!” 


| for we are of the same stock ; we speak the 
same language, we live on the same Conti 
nent, and heartily congratulate one 
another upon the proud distinction of being 


| 
| 


| rightiy called—AMERICANS |! 


- 


Those Who Mave any honey to 
| dispose of should use the Honey Almanac 
asasalesman. We have a few left for this 


for the Bee JovurNAL, when accompanied | year, and offer them at half price. See 


with $1.00. The bookalone costs 25 cents. 


page 783 of this paper. 
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BY EUGENE SECOR. 


The threshing is over, the husking is done, 
The muskrat has wisely prepared him a nest, 
The squirrel his acorns has stored one by one, 
The wood-chuck has gone to his long winter’s rest; 
The winds of November, unfriendly and cold, 
Have blown the dead leaves of the fast dying year 
Into eddies and heaps, where damp and the mold 
Invite to decay—yes, winter is near. 


The ruddy-cheeked orchard fruits.kissed by the sun, 
In the days when his smiles with warmth were 
aglow 
Are gathered, and waiting the frolic and fun 
When maiden and lover shal! pare them [ trow. 
The full-fruited year with a generous hand 
Has emptied his treasures at many a door, 


wate gan and good government throughout the 
an 


Are causes for thanksgiving and praise evermore. 


Then gather the children and friends round the 
board, 


The feast of Thanksgiving should be one of cheer, 
The very best viands the farm can afford 

Should lend us their presence at least once a year. 
Yes, roast the fat turkey and sirloin of beef, 

And season with currant and cranberry jell, 
Pile high the baked beans, it is common belief 

That joy and good appetite seldom rebel. 


And then there’s the pudding with raisins and 
cream, 
What joy to the heart of the youngster it brings ! 

His highest ambition on earth, it would seem, 


Is reached when at grandma’s he feasts on such 
things. 


The coffee, too, fit for a king or a queen, 
(And such we ALL are by a God-given right,) 
And doughnuts that carry us back to the green 
Happy days of our childhood, in memory bright. 


But better than all the good things on the spread, 
And better than plenty in basket and store, 

Is the feast of affection—that heavenly bread, 
We'd better go hungry than this to ignore. 

Then may we each have at our Thanksgiving feast, 
The love that binds kindred and friends here below 

And remember that thankfulness may be increased 
If first toGod’s poor ones, some kindness we show 


Forest City, lowa. —lIowa Homestead. 
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GLEAMS OF NEWS. 
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The Convention at Keokuk. 


Mrs. L. Harrison, in the Orange Judd 
Farmer, has this to say about it : 


The meeting was very enthusiastic and 
interesting, the Western States being well 
represented, and delegates being present 
from the Dominion of Canada. 

More samples of honey were on exhibi- 
tion, from well authenticated sources, than 
I ever saw collected together before. 
Spanisb-needles grow in great profusion 
in the rich, moist bottom lands, of Western 
rivers, and the honey shown was of good 
hody, of rich golden color, and of good 
flavor. 

Button-ball honey is darker than Spanish- 
needle, of good body and flavor; as this 
brush grows in the water, drouth does not 
affect the flow of honey from this source. 
As the waters fall in the rivers, it puts 
forth new buds and blossoms. It usually 


. blooms about July 4, but is sometimes kept 


back by high water, and the bloom lasts 
from two to six weeks; ordinarily four 
weeks. The blooming of these plants, 
during the usual summer droutbs, is a 
good point in favor of migratory bee. 
keeping. i 

It was gratifying that so many busy, 
active, practical women of the West, who 
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are bee-keepers, were present. They took 
an interest in all the hives and bee-keepin 
fixtures on exhibition, and as usual qalapel 
to conclusions without knowing why. 

Dr. C. C. Miller, of Marengo, Illinois, who 
is a musician and composer, as well as a 
practical bee-keeper, did much to enliven 
and relieve the monotony of the convention 
by his lively and humorous songs. 

Eugene Secor, of Iowa, the bard of bee- 
keepers, is the author of several songs, 
designed especially to be sung at the re- 
unions of this Society, and set to music by 
Dr. Miller, and they had the thanks of the 
Convention for their efforts. 


This is what the lowa Homestead says 
about the Convention : 


The sessions were enlivened by vocal and 
instrumental music. Most of the songs‘ 
sung were composed by its members, set 
to music by a member, accompanied on the 
piano by a member, and sung by members. 

Besides the music, there were several 
humorous rescitations by bee-keepers. 
These were the spice of the meetings. Dr. 
C. C. Miller was one to whom we owed 
especial obligations for many pleasurable 
surprises. 

Although reports from nearly all pres- 
ent were to the effect that the past season 
had been one of discouragement, if not 
entire failure, it was evident from the 
spirit of the Convention that bee-keepers 
are of a happy disposition, and able to 
gather many sweets from the bitter experi- 
ences of life. 

The city a sy characterized the Con- 
vention as being one of the best-natured 
and most intelligent lot of men who had 
visited the city for many a day. 

Three sessions were held each day— 
morning, afternoon and evening. Man 
interesting papers were read, and paves f 
interesting discussion followed. 

Fifty dollars was voted to Father Lang- 
stroth, whois in declining health. He fs 
recognized as the “father of improved 
bee-keeping” in the United States. 

The Convention adjourned at noon, the 
last day, to accept an invitation from the 
Messrs. Dadant, who live near Hamilton, 
Ills., to ride out to their apiary and comb- 
foundation factory. Teams were provided 
free for about fifty members, who availed 
themselves of the generous offer. 

Tbe Dadants are French, and they enter- 
tained the Society with genuine French 
hospitality. They are the largest manu- 
facturers of comb-foundation in the world, 
i taped product is not excelled in the 
world. 


Albany, N. Y., was selected as the place 
of the next meeting, and Mr. P. H. Elwood, 
of New York, was elected President ; 
Eugene Secor, of Iowa, Vice-President ; C. 
P. Dadant, of Illinois, Secretary ; and 
Ernest R. Root, of Ohio, Treasurer. 

The Pamphlet Report of the meeting will 
be issued next week. It will be sent free 
to all members, and others can obtain it 
for 25 cents at this office. 





The **Farm-Poultry” is a 20-page 
monthly, published in Boston at 50 cents 
per year. It is issued with a colored cover 
and is finely illustrated throughout. 

We have arranged to club the AMERICAN 
Bee JournNnaL with the Farm-Poultry at 
$1.35 per year for the two. Or with the 
ILLUSTRATED Home JourNaL at $1.75 for 





the three. 
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A Swarm Returning to the Old 
Hive. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


QuerRY 739.—What is the cause of a 
swarm returning to the parent hive when 
ithasaqueen? A swarm issued on June 
10, I caught the queen and put her into the 
new hive, and they all came out and went 
into the parent hive again. What caused 
it ?—Mrs. B. 


I do not know.—EvuGENE Secor. 
I simply do not know.—J. M. Hamsaveu. 
I do not know.—P. L. ViIaLion. 


Dissatisfaction with their new quarters 
—J. P. H. Brown. 


I cannot say what the cause was.—H. J). 
CurTTine. 


That is hard to tell. Bees wlll act queerly 
sometimes.—C. H. DrsBeRn. . 


No one can tell without knowing all the 
facts. Are pow sure that some accident 
did not befall the queen ?—M. Maun. 


Dissatisfaction with their quarters in 
some boy Ten to one, it was too hot in 
the new hive. Always see that a swarm is 
well shaded.—C. C. MILLER. 

They were not suited with the new hive, 
and they went back to get a new start for 
the woods.—R. L. TaYLor. 

I do not know. I surmise the queen, in 
trying ber wings, found them unequal to the 
task of migrating.—A. J. Cook. 

“Give us something easier.”’ I cannot 
tell unless I know something of the circum- 
stances, surroundings, hive, weather, 
honey-flow, etc.—Mrs. L. Harrison. 

A few bees balled the queen for some 
reason, and the rest of the bees thinking 
they had lost her, returned. This is quitea 
common occurrence.—G. M. DooLiTT_e. 

That is hard to tell. A half dozen theories 
might be presented, and any and all of 
which might be correct under some circum- 
stances. It is not an infrequent occur. 
rence.—JaMES HEDDON. 

If a swarm has been regularly hived, it is 
rare for them to come out and enter the 
parent hive again. They generally skip 
for the woods, leaving the bee-keeper per- 
plexed as to the cause.—G. L. TINKERr. 

I cannot give an answer to the question, 
as put. Bees are ‘‘funny critters’’ any 
way ; and to give a reason why they do, or 
do not do, a certain thing, requires a far 
greater history than is given in the ques- 
tion.—J. E. Ponp. 

A practical bee man calls that sort of 
thing a *‘freak in bees.’? You do not say 
how loee they stayed in their new quar 
ters, and what became of the queen that 
you put with them. Knowing the particu- 
lars of these things is very necessary 10 
order for the expert to make an intelligent 
and reliable answer. I might guess that 
the queen was sick or old at the time of 
swarming, and died before the bees had 
marked their location, or they indulged in 
a “freak.” as bees evidently sometimes do. 
—G. W. DEMAKEE. 


DAE a OS ERE tS 

New Subscribers can have the Br 
JourRNAL and the ILLUstTRaATED Home Jot! 
NAL from now until the end of 1891 for 
$1.85. This is a rare opportunity for club 
bing two valuable periodicals for a slight 
advance upon the price of one, and getting 
the rest of this year free. 
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: INTERNATIONAL. 


Report of the Business, Speeches 
and Discussions. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY C. P. DADANT. 


MORNING SESS1ION—Continued. 


Dr. Mason offered the following re- 
port from the committee on 


THE WORLD'S COLUMBIAN FAIR. 


Resolved, That in view of the splen- 
did opportunity to be offered us as 
bee-keepers at the coming World’s 
Columbian Exposition, at Chicago, in 
1893, to make the grandest exhibit of 
the products of the apiary ever made, 
we suggest that this Association ap- 
point a committee of three to confer 
with the management of the Columbian 
Fair in regard to the making of suit- 
able arrangements for such an exhibi- 
tion. 

We also suggest that this Associa- 
tion recommend some one to the 
World’s Columbian Fair managers, and 
request his appointment by them as 
Superintendent of the Apiarian Depart- 
ment. 

Dr. A. B. Mason, of Auburndale, O., 
Thomas G. Newman, of Chicago, and 
R. McKnight, of Ontario, were appoint- 
ed acommittee to perfect the necessary 
arrangements. Dr. A. B. Mason was 
recommended by the Society as a suit- 
able Superintendent of the Apiarian 
Exhibit for the United States, at the 
World’s Columbian Fair, and R. Me- 
Knight was suggested as the Superin- 
tendent of the Canadian exhibit. 


MUSIC. 


Dr. C. C, Miller sang a ‘ Sneezing 
Song” that convulsed the delegates, 
and carried them back in memory to 
the trying days of their early loves. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


Thomas G. Newman submitted an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
Association, providing that the mem- 
bership fee of all affiliated Societies, 
paid in advance shall be for the calen- 
dar year. The amendment was 
adopted. A resolution was passed 
providing that affiliation fees hereto- 
fore paid shall be considered as paying 
up to Jan. 1, 1892. 

W. F. Clarke, of Guelph, Ontario, 
proposed an amendment changing the 
name of the Association. The present 
one, hesaid, was a misnomer. The 
Canadians were North Americans, but 
they were not Americans, and this was 
not an Association of ‘‘ bees,” but of 
‘‘bee-keepers.” He moved that the 
original name of the Association, the 
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‘“‘North American Bee-Keepers’ Associ- 
ation,” be resumed. This amendment 
to the Constitution was adopted without 
dissent. 

The committee on Organization and 
Incorporation was then requested to 
report in the evening. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The President called the Convention 
to order, and stated that the discussion 
on the foul-brood question would be 
next in order. 


FOUL BROOD. 


L.W. Baldwin stated that he had 
bought a carload of honey to feed his 
bees, in one season (about 1,000 colo- 
nies), and about the time they gen- 
erally clipped queens’ wings, he found 
about 800 of them had foul-brood. He 
cured them by shaking the bees out of 
the hive upon sheets of foundation. 

R. L. Taylor said that he would not 
give any combs already built to a col- 
ony that had just had foul-brood. 

Wm. Lyon had considerable experi- 
ence, as all the apiaries in his vicinity 
have had foul-brood, and he had also 
found it among his own bees. He had 
tried all the drugs, recommended in 
the papers, without success, and finally 
shook a colony into a new hive on 
comb-foundation, and was surprised 
to find them all right after that. He 
soon found the neighboring hives af- 
fected, however, and thought it was 
by bees going into the wrong hives, 
owing to their close proximity. He 
had finally succeeded in eradicating it. 
He had seen a case of foul-brood which 
he thought was caused by chilled 
brood, and nothing else. 

C. P. Dadant—Could not that ‘foul- 
brood ” have been caused, previous to 
the chilling of the brood, by the infec- 
tion in the neighborhood ? 


Wm. Lyon—No; there was none in 
the neighborhood at that time. That 
colony was destroyed as soon as it was 
found. I burned up the frames, after 
rendering the wax, soaked the hive in 
coal-oil, and left it out for several 


months, exposed to the weather. I 
had scalded it, besides, before using it 
again. 


L.C. Axtell—Some 16 years ago, 
when we had but a few bees, and 
many had died in the country, from 
the cold of winter, I bought a large 
number of combs from bee-men who 
had lost their bees, and then trans- 
ferred them into my hives. There 
were many dead bees in the combs, 
and some of the combs were very 
dirty. Soon after beginning to use 
them, I found what I thought was foul 
brood, in some combs; all the brood 
died. This disappeared in warm 
weather. Was this foul brood ? 
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Several answered, ‘‘ No.” 

S. A. Shuck—This was neither more 
nor less than chilled brood, and [ 
think that it must have been the same 
with the case mentioned by Mr. Lyon. 


Wm. Lyon—I have read many de- 
scriptions of foul-brood given by the 
best authorities. If this was not 
genuine foul-brood, I never saw foul- 
brood at all. 

A. N. Draper asked what Mr. Bald- 
win did with his hives. 

L. W. Baldwin—I boiled them, or 
scalded them. In all my experience, 
I never saw foul-brood originate from 
chilled brood. 

A. I. Root—Corn will not grow 
where there is no corn planted, and 
foul brood will no more grow, if not 
sowed, than corn would. Chilled 
brood is often found where foul-brood 
has never been. 

L. W. Baldwin—In melting the 
honey, it should be heated very hot. 
I did not see the necessity of boiling 
hives, and thought cleaning them 
would do. 

E. R.” Root said that he had the 
same idea, and had tried it on 40 colo- 
nies, but soon saw that it would do no 
good to use the hives if not boiled out, 
as every one of those hives contained 
the disease again in six months, He 
said that chilled brood looked very 
much like foul-brood, though it did 
not have so strong a smell, and was 
not quite so ‘‘ropy.” If you find foul- 
brood in the Fall, burn it up; but if it 
is discovered in the Spring, wait a 


while, as you may be destroying colo- 


nies needlessly, 
chilled brood. 

L. W. Baldwin had let a lot of hives 
stand over winter, and thought it was 
the cold of winter which destroyed the 
germs. 

Wm. Lyon did not think scalding 
the hives alone, would do any good, 
unless they were previously scraped, 
so as to remove all wax and propolis 
lumps. 

Dr. Mason had lost five or six hun- 
dred dollars with foul-brood. He used 
a large kettle to boil the frames in, 
and dipped the hives in the boiling 
water. He left them in only a minute 
or two; but it was sufficient. 

W. F. Clarke—All this shows the 
importance of having a thoroughly- 
qualified Inspector; one whois well 
posted on the subject. 

Dr. Oren had never seen foul-brood, 
but was of the opinion that, like’ all 
mushroom growths, it would originate 
wherever the proper conditions were 
found. 

Dr. Miller again sung a piece from 
his inexhaustible store, and was much 
cheered and encored. 

Mr. Eugene Secor then read his 
essay as follows: 


which only have 



















































































Full Sheets of Comb Foundation vs. 
Starters in the Brood-Chamber, 
and Surplus Receptacles. 


‘*One swallow does not make a sum- 
mer.” One experiment does not estab- 
lish a theory—always. One season’s 
experience is not always a safe guide for 
next season’s operations. There are so 
many exceptions to the general rules of 
bee-keeping—exceptions made important 
by change of seasons, and manner of 
handling, that it is not safe to advise, 
unless one knows a good deal more than 
I do. 

For several years I used full sheets in 
the brood-chamber for every swarm. 
Advantage: All worker-combs, and, 
perhays—I am not sure—a little time was 
saved in filling the hive with combs. 
Disadvantage: Increased cost of every 
colony, consequent upon the high price 
of foundation. Honey too low to make 
it profitable. 

Then a revelation came, and a revolu- 
tion—backward, however. ‘‘Let the 
bees build their own combs,” thought I. 
They could do it more cheaply than the 
mills could grind it out. 


The question, whether bees, about 
swarming time,do not almost involun- 
tarily secrete wax, is an interesting one, 
which has not been settled beyond cavil, 
and which may be interesting to discuss. 
If they do, it is argued that they will 
build almost, if not quite as much comb 
with-out the ‘‘back-bone” starter as 
with it. Itis probably lighter, anyhow 
---that is, contains less wax than the 
manufactured article---one is comb, the 
other is waz. 

Last summer I met a practical object- 
ion to starters, however, which I had not 
met before. Nectar was so scarce that 
the bees built scarcely any comb up to 
the opening of basswood. That came 
in such sudden abundance, that some 
of my best colonies built almost entirely 
drone-comb below, in order, probably, to 
quickly store the product. 


But if I had foreseen this result, and 
had provided them with full sheets, I am 
not sure whether they would not have 
gnawed it full of holes, while they were 
idle, and built drone-cells in the holes 
when the honey flow did come. 


With the present high price of comb- 
foundation, and the low price of bees, 
I am somewhat doubtful of the advisa- 
bility of using more than a starter in the 
brood-chamber. And, perhaps, if we 
could always have young queens, the 
amount of drone-comb would be so 
limited as to cause no serious trouble. 
But when it comes to working for comb- 
honey in sections, I am in favor of using 
the thinnest foundation made, and using 
very nearly full sheets. 

I have used starters of various sizes, 
and like the full sheets best. The prin- 
cipal thing in their favor is, that the 
bees attach the combs to the sides and 
bottom,so much better, making the filled 
section look nicer, and better fitted for 
transportation. Perhaps the same thing 
can be attained by attaching a narrow 
strip in both top and bottom; but 
whether the saving in foundation would 
compensate for the increased labor, is a 
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question for every one to settle for 
himself. 


I think the objection sometimes urged 
against the use of full sheets in sections, 
on the ground that it will show in the 
honey, is not tenable—if the proper 
foundation is used. None but the thin- 
nest should ever be used for this purpose. 
In that case, I doubt if any one can 
detect its presence. 

For extracting-supers, I like full 
sheets. Then no drone-comb can be 
built; and if we wish to exchange a 
comb of honey to the brood-chamber, we 
are sure no worthless drones will be 
reared where we do not want them. It 
may be that it will pay to go a step 
further, and wire the frames—but of this 
I am not confident. 

EUGENE SECOR. 


A Member—What would Dr. Miller 
advise on the subject of wiring frames? 

Dr. Miller—::I don’t know.” (Laugh- 
ter.) If we wire our frames, we can 
have the foundation in the middle of 
the frame much more easily. Besides, 
when combs melt down by extreme 
heat, wiring may help. 

A. I. Root wanted to hear from 
others whether it paid, at the present 
prices of foundation, touse it in full 
sheets. Mr. Doolittle says he can get 
straight, all-worker combs, without 
using comb-foundation. 

R. L. Taylor—Mr. Doolittle uses an 
empty frame between two full frames 
to secure straight combs. 

Mrs. Z. Hollingsworth—After you 
have good combs built on foundation, 
they last forever, and the wax is still 
there. It represents quite a good part 
of the cost of the foundation. It is 
not lost. 

B. Taylor said that he had colonies 
with 98 per cent. of worker-comb, all 
built naturally, where the queens were 
young, of the previous season’s hatch- 
ing. He used starters, three cells deep, 
and did not wire his combs. 


S. A. Shuck had contradictory ex- 
perience, ina very good honey-flow, 
with queens one year old. The bees 
built too much drone-comb. 

On motion of Mr. Draper, an infor- 
mal vote was taken, to know how 
many used wires in frames with foun- 
dation. The result showed 28 yes, 25 
no, and 9 who used them and thought 
them unnecessary, 

W. F. Clarke objected to taking such 
votes, as the Convention was hardly 
expected to represent the views of the 
bee-keepers of the whole country. 


Wm. Lyon—Luarge frames need 
wiring—small frames do not. 

Dr. Miller—Even if this meeting 
does not represent the whole country, 
it will be both pleasure and profit to 
learn the views of the members who 
are present. 

J. W. Bittenbender—Combs ought 
to be wired, where it is expected to 














otherwise. 

B. Taylor—Wires strengthen the 
frames that are made of rather light 
wood. I would always wire such. 

A. I. Root called the attention of the 
meeting to the original question now 
under discussion, which is, whether or 
not, we should use foundation in full 
sheets. Heavy brood foundation is 
expensive, but itcan be used without. 
wires, while light foundation should be 
wired by all means. 

L. W. Baldwin had practiced trans- 
porting bees for years, and never 
wired the frames. He could handle 
hives without wires, and did not use 
foundation in full sheets. His brother 
did. 

Dr. Mason used foundation put on 
wires in the Given press, and thought 
it a comfort to have combs with wires 
in them. 

J. M. Hambaugh thought it a com- 
fort to have all the frames wired, as. 
they would not break down, where the 
other frames would, especially in hot 
weather. He was strongly in favor of 
wiring frames. 

R. McKnight never used wires, and 
never had combs break down. He 
shipped bees, on one occasion, 300 
miles, and had no loss. He thought it 
would be a decided advantage to those 
who practiced shipping, to have all 
their frames wired. 

To the question how many use full 
sheets in brood-frames ? 30 responded 
yes, and 20 used only starters. 

Mr. Bittenbender said he used full 
sheets of foundation for hives intended 
to be transported, and only starters for 
others. 

B. Taylor had experimented. on all 
this, but did not know yet what he 
wanted. 

L. C. Axtell uses special colonies to 
build combs, by selecting those with 
young queens, when they were strong 
in numbers, and secured straight 
combs by tilting the hive forward, to 
an angle of 45°. After the hive was 
full, he would take out the combs and 
give them empty frames, to build 
again. He succeeded better, in that 
way than any other,in securing worker 
combs. He used the V-shaped top- 
bar, without any starters. 

J.W. Bittenbender—Mr. Root asks 
whether it would pay to use foundation 
at high prices. In certain circum- 
stances, I would rather pay $1.00 per 
pound than to do without it. 

To the question of how many used 
full sheets of foundation in sections, 1> 
responded yes, 24 used only starters, 
and 11 had used full sheets, but had 
abandoned the practice. 


After a “short recess, Mr. E. R. Root 
read his essay on 












Fixed Versus Hanging-Frames. 


About the time that Mr. Heddon’s 
divisible brood-chamber. was made pub- 
lic, and its merits and demerits were 
discussed through the papers, we ordered 
of the inventor one of his hives. Bees 
were gotten into it as soon as possible ; 
and almost every time I had occasion to 
gointo the apiary I would manipulate 
that hive, try the *‘shake-out function,” 
handle the separate frames, etc. While 
I was not particularly struck with the 
advantages of the divisible brood-nest, 
or the shake-out function, I was greatly 
surprised at the rapidity and ease with 
which these little closed end-frames 
could be handled. 


I have, through Gleanings, related 
some of my experiences in raising bees. 
Whenever it came time to move an 
apiary I always dreaded it. Frames had 
to be fixed up so that they could not be 
shaken about, or else, without fixing, 
such careful driving had to be resorted 
to, that it usually took three or four 
hours to make the trip back, when it 
ought not to have taken over two hours. 
And then there was all the time spent 
in fixing the frames. Indeed, our Presi- 
dent, Hon. R. L. Taylor, in convention 
at Columbus, Ohio, before this associa- 
tion, said something to this effect: ‘I 
do not see how any sane man (speaking 
of the hanging-frame hive ), can tolerate 
such a rattle-box.” The remark struck 
me at the time as being somewhat 
caustic; but the more I thought of it, 
the more I became impressed with the 
truth of the comparison. A hanging- 
frame hive is, to a certain extent, a 
rattle-box. 


Another thing: I had trouble in get- 
ting the boys in our yards to space the 
frames properly. Beginners would inva- 
riably space them too near together, or 
too far apart. The result would be, 
combs bulged, and others thinned down 
or scooped out, as it were, on one side; 
and, worse than all, was the nuisance of 
interchanging them. Then, too, in buy- 
ing up bees, a great many colonies had 
to be rejected because the farmer bee- 
keepers would not take the trouble to 
space their combs rightly. You may 
give them printed instructions, written 
books, and when you visit them, tell 
them how far to space, and yet, as a 
general thing, they will make poor work 
of it. 

When I contrasted the smooth and 
even appearance of the little Heddon 
combs, and the often irregular ones of 
the average hanging-frames, and the 
inconvenience of the latter in moving, I 
hardly rested easy. I was well aware that 
a great majority of the bee-keepers—at 
least of the West—were using and advo- 
cating the hanging style; and it seemed 
to me that I should be wasting time in 
experimenting, or even investigating 
into the subject. I knew that Elwood, 
Hetherington, and those other mammoth 
bee-keepers, used closed-end frames, 
similar to the Heddon; that Elwood 
said he could handle the Quinby as rap- 
idly as any one could the suspended 
Langstroth. Although I had great 
respect for anything coming from the 
pen of Mr. Elwood, the statement 
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seemed to me utterly preposterous; and 
yet, when I came to handle the Heddon 
frames out in the yard, it did not seem 
80 impossible after all. 

I reasoned in this way: If what Mr. 
Elwood says is true—yes, and I might 
Say almost all others who have used 
closed-end frames—is it not possible that 
those who are using frames not fixed are 
losing many advantages that might 
accrue immensely to their benefit by the 
use of fixed frames? The hanging style 
without fastening will not bear moving, 
except with careful driving, good roads, 
and steady horses. There are 2 few who 
have all these conditions under perfect 
control. What we want, then, is frames 
at fixed distances that will give us true 
combs—no burr-combs—and, perhaps, 
most important of all, ease of manipu- 
lation. 

Without any disposition to repeat 
what I have already said through the 
journals, I will simply state, in order to 
bring the matter more clearly before the 
reader, that I personally saw Mr. Elwood, 
Mr. Tunicliff, Mr. Hoffman, and several 
other bee-keepers using fixed frames, 
handle them just as rapidly, and perhaps 
more so, than you or Lean the old style 
suspended; and along with that they 
have all the other advantages that come 
with their use. 

I believe that the bee-keepers of the 
West have generally thought that 
Elwood and Hetherington, and al) their 
colleagues, using fixed distances, were 
either greatly behind the times, or else so 
conservative that they would not change 
their frame even if facts and figures 
were against them. 

But right here just take note of this: 
These men with their fixed distances 
somehow manage to handle large apia- 
ries with less help than ourselves. If 
they had a cumbersome, awkward 
system, they could hardly do this. On 
the other hand, as their method of rais- 
ing honey differs only in the fact that 
they use fixed distances, while we do 
not, does not that fact point pretty 
strongly that in this lies the secret ? 
Elwood manages over 1000 colonies 
with only two assistants, in the height 
of the honey season. Mr. Hoffman man- 
ages 600 colonies almost alone, though 
I believe he has some one to help him in 
the height of the season. I may be 
mistaken, but I do not believe they could 
do this were they using the hanging 
frames. 

Were I to attempt to show just how to 
economize in labor, I would fail; but 
with the reader’s indulgence, perhaps I 
can give an inkling. Mr. Elwood and 
other gentlemen have propolis like all 
the rest of us, and the bees stick it to the 
uprights or closed ends, as one may call 
it, coming in contact together. But to 
reduce this to the lowest possible 
amount, some, like Mr. Heddon, use 
some form of compression. Mr. Elwood 
uses the looped cord drawn up in such a 
way as to squeeze the frames tightly 
together. Others use a sort of wedge in 
connection with a follower. To separate 
the frames they use a small screw-driver, 
or one of A. I. Root’s small ten-cent 
knives ; and the way they handle those 
implements is a marvel. Scarcely before 





you are aware of it, they have the frames 
all lose and possibly out of the brood- 
nest, and before you can recover from 
your surprise they will probably show 
you the queen. 

Well, how do they do it? Mr. Elwood 
and Mr. Hoffman both did it, when cir- 
cumstances called for it, picking out four 
or five frames at a time—that is, at one 
operation—setting them by the side of 
the hive, and they might then return 
them severally or collectively at one 
operation. The great point where they 
seemed to gain over us is, that they will 
handle their frames collectively; 
whereas we are obliged, as a rule, to 
handle them one by one. We, after 
putting the frames in the hives, are 
obliged, as a rule, to finger each one 
separately; and if we do not happen to 
space them right, we are obliged to space 
then again, to get in the last frame. 
With fixed distances you can set them in 
the hives promiscuously, push on the 
outside one, and crowd them all up 
together ; and of course there is plenty 
of room to get the last frame in, and 
finally the follower. 

Mr. Elwood uses no brood-nest proper. 
He has two panels, each covering the 
two outside frames. He simply removes 
one of the panels, and then pulls the 
frames which he does not wish to exam- 
ine, toward himself, and then very 
quickly lifts out the frame he wants, 
with a space of two or three inches in 
which to pull it out. 

Perhaps some one will say, ‘*‘Oh, well, 
if we were in New York state we would 
show them that we could get along with 
hanging frames.” In reply to this I 
would say that, were you to draw a load 
of bees on hanging frames over the New 
York state hills, and over rough and 
stony roads, a few miles, it would be a 
miracle if you had anything else on 
arriving at your déstination than a mass 
of mangled and dead bees, and the 
combs all pushed up close against each 
other. Remember, that locality, in the 
matter of frames, does make a big 
difference as to the kind used. 

The question then arises, whether 
bee-keepers in prairie sections of the 
country would gain anything by adopting 
fixed frames. J think they would. The 
recent discussion of the matter of burr- 
combs shows that exact spacing is an 
important factor; and I know from 
hundreds of combs that I saw in apiaries 
where fixed frames were used, that truer 
and better combs are the result. 

I am aware now that what I have said 
argues pretty strongly for fixed frames. 
But we must not lose sight of the fact 
that what one bee-keeper—yes, what 
hundreds of them like—we might, on 
careful trial, repudiate; and, taking 
things, all in all, it would be a very fool- 
ish thing to advise that all bee-keepers 
at once abandon the old suspended 
frame, without its fixed distance, and 
adopt fixed frames. The probabilities 
are, that there will always be used as 
many of the one as of the other. Per- 
sonal tests by bee-keepers will decide the 
matter. Many bee-keepers are of many 
minds. Many Christians are of different 
beliefs as to technical points. We can- 
not, very well, at least for the present, 
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have them all in one church; neither 
can we, if we would, induce all bee- 
keepers to use one style of frame. But 
it is wise for us, I think, to consider the 
matter, experiment on a small scale, and 
then draw our own conclusions after- 
ward. ERNEST R. Roor. 


To the question of how many used 
fixed frames, 16 responded; 4 had 
tried and abandoned them, and 35 
used the regular hanging Langstroth 
frame, without spacing contrivances of 
any kind. 

Bb. Taylor showed a hive with nails 
in the upper ends of the frames acting 
as shoulders, which rested on a metal 
rabbet, notched to receive the frames, 
at proper distances. 

J. Blanchard said that he used a 
closed-end frame, with a double bot- 
tom-bar; the lower bar serving as a 
bottom to the hive, when put together. 
The frames, with two followers on 
each end, formed the hive, and they 
were fastened together by loops on the 
ends of the frames, and a bar running 
through the loops. This hive could be 
enlarged adinfinitum; he used it, 
usually, with 10 frames. The entrance 
was on the end, in one of the followers. 
He had used this hive 16 years. He 
had about 60 colonies, and harvested 
an average of from 50 to 60 pounds 
of honey per hive. 


SPRING DWINDLING. 


The question, ‘‘Is Spring-dwindling 
greater, when bees are wintered in- 
side than out-of-doors,” was answered 
by A. I. Root, who said that when the 
bees were wintered out-of-doors and 
had a chance to fly every month, they 
came out stronger, and were better 
able to go through April. 

E. R. Root thought that the loss 
from Spring-dwindling was greater 
when wintering in-doors, as the bees 
in the cellar were often suffering from 
the temperature being too hot or too 
cold—a matter over which the bee- 
keeper had but little control. 

John Nau said that in severe win- 
ters, the bees wintered better in- 
doors—in mild winters out-of-doors. 
He did not put his bees in the cellar, 
unless the temperature got very low, 
early in the winter. 

R. McKnight had wintered both 
ways for about ten years, and found 
that they dwindled more when win- 
tered in the cellar. He thought the 
cause was, the lack of proper ventila- 
tion to the cellar. He thought that 
the weak-looking condition of the 
bees wintered in the cellar was due to 
their ill-health, owing to the lack of 
pure air during the confinement. He 
thought, however, that in hard win- 
ters, cellar-wintering could be carried 
on with less loss than out-door win- 
tering. 
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QUESTION-BOX. 


To the question, ‘‘Can first-class 
honey be produced in sections without 
separators,” several answered, ‘« Yes.” 


Question : ‘« What is the best method 
of preventing bees from sticking the 
upper stories of hives tothe lower ones 
with propolis ?” 

R. McKnight answered: Have the 
joints close and tight-fitting. 

Question: <‘‘ Will a cellar that is in- 
fested with rats and mice do to winter 
bees in ?” 

Dr. Mason answered, No. 


Question: ‘‘What shall we do with 
our swarms of bees, when not wanted ?” 

Dr. Mason—I return them, and have 
no trouble. 

J. Blanchard—I return them at 
once, after cutting out the queen-cells. 

R.L. Taylor—I would rather kill 
the old queen when returning them, 
and let them rear young queens. 

C. P. Dadant—Then they will be 
sure to swarm again. 


Question: ‘Is there any difference 
in color and quality, between the 
honey extracted from light-colored 
combs, and that extracted from dark 
combs ?” 

Dr. Oren—No; certainly not. I have 
combs 15 years old, and the honey 
harvested from them is as nice as that 
from new combs. 


Question: -*Can bees expel a part 
of the water contained in the honey, 
while carrying it to the hive, from the 
field ?” 

Yes, by several. 


Question: ‘‘How much advance 
should we ask for comb-honey over 
extracted-honey ?” 

J. M. Hambaugh — Comb-honey 
should be sold for at least twice as 
much as extracted-honey, and even 
then it would not pay as well. 

Dr. Palmer—Extracted-honey could 
be furnished at half the price of comb- 
honey in the first season, but as the 
combs were preserved, it could be 
furnished at one-third that price, after 
that. 


A young man just starting out for 
himself wishes to hear of a first-class 
location, in a good community, for 
bee-keeping. He wants a place where 
he can lay the foundation of a home. 

R. McKnight—I know of a very 
good location, seven miles from the 
place where I live, in Ontario. 

J. M. Hambaugh—Come close to my 
location on the Illinois river. 

Dr. Oren—I have 150 colonies of 
bees that I want some one to take care 
of. I will furnish the hives and 
fixtures. 


R. B. Leahy—In Waverly, Mo., 





there is a good unoccupied field. 





BEE-HOUSES. 


Henry Stewart asked about the prac- 
ticability of bee-houses, and the objec. 
tions to them. He wanted to know 
whether a bee-house 6 feet wide and 6 
feet high, with sufficient length to ac- 
commodate 100 hives, arranged in two 
rows, on each side, with hives in alter- 
nating positions, regularly placed, and 
with a wire-cloth bee-escape in the 
ceiling, would be satisfactory. 


J.M. Hambaugh said that he had had 
a housg-apiary and had abandoned it, 
for several reasons. The bees would 
get mixed up, more or less, by being 
dropped from the combs during the 
manipulations, and the height of the 
ceiling interfered with the tiering-up, 
and manipulating them satisfactorily. 
He wanted to be able to shake bees in 
front of the hive, whenever necessary, 
and could not well do it in a closed 
house-apiary. 

Wm. Lyon used a bee-shed with only 
one row of hives, and a roof high 
enough to work under; he had doors 
on the north, east and west, and 
could give air from either point, when- 
ever necessary. He had the south one 
open at all times. The roof is so ar- 
ranged that the sun shines on the 
hives in winter, when the sun is low, 
but not in the summer. He packs 
them in what is called shingle-toe, a 
coarse, stringy kind of sawdust from 
the saw-mill, and he never lost bees in 
wintering. 

The complete description of this 
gentleman’s apiary showed that he had 
everything in nice order, and arranged 
as carefully and as neatly as it is pos- 
sible to have it. 


EVENING SESSION, 


After the calling of the meeting to 
order, the President called upon Mr. 
Thomas G. Newman to read the essay 
of Prof. A. J. Cook, on 


The Requisites Necessary to Secure a 
Honey Crop. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen 
of the International American Bee-Asso- 


ciation: Kindly permit me to preface 
my remarks with a word of sincere regret 
that. I may not be with you on this 
occasion. I donot need to bespeak for 
you a most excellent meeting, for I am 
sure this will be a rare occasion and a 
rich treat, to all who are so fortunate as 
to be present. 


The meeting is for the first time in 
the heart of the Great West, so famed 
for its large-hearted generosity and un- 
rivaled enterprise. That the broad manly 
spirit of the West will be vividly illus- 
trated at this meeting by the Western 
bee-keepers, goes without saying. We 
that are kept at home by stern necessity. 
will still rejoice in your good time, and 
eagerly await the Reports that shall give 








us a part, at least, of the banquet which 
you will enjoy in full. 


If my theme seems presumptuous in 
that only the most self-confident and 
ambitious would presume to approach it, 
please bear in mind that it was not of 
my own choosing. Dr. Miller would 
frankly say ‘I don’t know.” Perhaps I 
would be wise to stop at his say; but I 
fear I should disappoint. 

Of course I need not say that successful 
wintering is all-important. The bees 
must be in good vigor when the spring 
opens. It is as much of a truism to state 
that the bees must breed up very rapidly 
in April and May. We must have a 
perfect rush of begs as the clover harvest 
opens. ‘To accomplish this, we must see 
to it that the bees have not just enough, 
but a generous amount of stores during 
this time of rapid breeding. Bees seem 
to have a logic of their own, and to 
reason about in this way: Many mouths 
take much bread. We have little bread, 
therefore we must not have too many 
mouths. 

In the Northern States we must pro- 
tect the bees in the spring, to secure the 
populous colonies so essential to the best 
success. Our experiments for the past 
two years, prove conclusively that pro- 
tection pays an exceedingly heavy profit. 
Chaff hives will do, but I prefer an outer 
ease and excelsior packing. This is 
cheap, convenient, neat, and, is in every 
way, a success. The cover forms a shade- 
board for the hives later: and, with it, 
we need no other arrangement to induce 
the best work. 

It also goes without saying that we 
must have a prolific queen. I suggest as 
a subject for discussion, whether it will 
not pay to re-queen the apiary every 
year, or at least every second year. I 
believe this can be done at no extra cost, 
and in the general average, at a great 
profit. 

The swarming must be so managed 
that we shall have strong colonies when 
the season opens. This is not difficult, 
but itis not the province of this address 
to discuss this question. The plan must 
keep the colonies strong through the 
season. 

But after all this—with the strongest 
colonies, best arranged hives and surplus 
attachments, all in place at the dawn of 
the season, we are yet dependent on the 
flowers. If the flowers are not, or if they 
secrete no nectar, then shall we secure 
no honey. 

Why do the flowers refuse to secrete 
nectar? Here is where I would do well 
to quote Dr. Miller’s modest sentence. 
Yet, I fancy, I do know something about 
it. If we have such profound drouths as | 
we experienced in Michigan and the 
West in 1888 and 1889, then the plants 
fairly writhe, and roli up for very thirst. 
They have not enough moisture for the 
life sap, and so, perforce, wither up. 
With no sap, how can they secrete nec- 
tar? They have no strength to mature 
seeds. Why then waste that strength in 
secreting nectar to win the aid of the 
bees to fertilize the blossoms, that seed 
may be formed ? 

A lasting drouth is fatal tothe produc- 


nectar by the flowers. They keep the 
bees in the hives, and the nectar from 
the flowers. The flowers say, practically 
at least, we will ‘not waste energy in 
throwing out the distress signal, when 
there are no eyes to see it, if out. We} 
have all seen this’ truth demonstrated 
during fruit bloom. We must have 
warm, moist weather to give the plants, 


phere is almost certain to bring ona 
good crop, when flowers are plenty. 
The exact condition of the atmosphere 
in a good honey yield we cannot tell. 
J. Blanchard—In 1868 we had cir- 
cumstances tending, in my opinion, to 
avery good honey-flow, but the bees 
; ' starved. Many bees and many blos- 
+ Eo geedalgpe. een, or We! soms were to be found, but there : was 
But how about such a season as 1890? | a0 honey. [ agree with Mr. McKnight, 
Abundant rains, many very warm days. that all depends on certain atmospheric 
seemingly just the conditions for the | COnditions which are not yet under- 
best success ; yet no thrift in the apiary? | Stood. 
Abundant white and Alsike clover, yet| S.A. Shuck—During linden-bloom, 
no nectar secretion—no storing of honey. | this summer, on a certain warm pleas- 
Could I have looked forward to June, | ant day, the bees worked wonderfully; 
last April or May, I would not have | the weather had all the indications of 
given a nickle to have been insured a | i . n hae ., . ian 
good honey crop. How are we to explain |"@!" ™® prospective. There was a 
this? I will suggest one explanation, | light rain shortly after, and the crop 
and ask others to add theirs, in the hope | failed for 2 or 3 days after that. 
that we may reach a solution. Dr. Miller—Can any one tell how we 
With us we had the clover and the| can help all this? If not, let us pass 
bloom, and so all that we lacked were to other subjects. 


the conditions for nectar-secretion. Te on rr. re 

had the rains ae a wanuth, co the | Rt. L. raylor—This matter 6 Upers 
usual conditions were not lacking. The tant, if any light can be thrown on the 
only explanation I ean offer is, that last | subject. 

year being so terribly dry, the young J. W. Bittenbender—I think this is 
plants were so blighted that they could| the proper place to quote Josh Billings: 
not recover, and so were unable to per-| «‘What’s the use to know so much, 


t 
form their usual functions. Hence the | when so much that you do know, ain't 


dearth of nectar-secretion. 0 2” 


We know that ay vg , é sgt ~ . , , 
ee ones that a young calf orcolt that) 7 w. Baldwin said that the most 
is partially starved, never recovers its |} 


full vigor: and so. never can be at its|/™portant part of the subject, discussed 
a:-< SOU, é ‘ Si. . - ° 
how | in Prof. Cook’s essay, is how to get 


best in its after years, no matter 
well cared for. The young wheat was | our bees ready for the harvest. 
starved for water last fall. As a A. I. Root—-There is something 





sequence, the yield was five or six bushels | wonderful in the way in which plants 
of very poor wheat to the acre, instead | will yield honey one day and not 
of 25 or 26 bushels of first-class grain. | another. A certain bee-man sent to 

Clover is a biennial, and so, last year |us for figwort seed, and raised a large 
was storing up vitality and substance to | quantity, and after it had been bloom- 


form the flowers and seeds of this season. | . P 
: ; ~ ieee ‘| ing for some time, he wrote usa letter 
It lacked food to do this ing f S 


preparatory | + ser 
work, and so lacked power to perform | complaining that we had humbugged 
the subsequent functions; even though | him, as he had not seen a single bee 
all the surroundings were favorable. on any of his plants. We were very 
This, Mr. President, is my theory. If} much at a loss to explain what was 
it lacks foundation, please overthrow it | wrong, when, the next day, we re- 
and suggest a better, If it be sound—|¢ejved another letter from the same 
then, in future, we shall be as eager that | party, saying that the bees had begun 
the previous season be favorable, as that | \4+king on the figwort the same after- 
the one at hand is to our liking. © a , ” 
‘= Door noon, after he had written his letter, 
and that they worked very heavily on 
Dr. Miller said that whether Prof. | it regularly, afterwards. 
Cook’s theory be correct or not, it will R. B. Leahy said that he expected 
make but little difference in the prac-|to see a failure in the honey harvest 
tical result. Although the outlovk and | every season, following a very good 
prospects were good, this year, we had | harvest. He thought that the reason 
no crop. It was neither too wet nor| was that the flowers had exhausted the 
too dry. necessary constituents that served to 
A Member asked: ‘‘What is the| make the honey, and thata new sup- 
cause of the failure then ?” ply had to be formed, in the ground, 
Dr. Miller—:: [don’t know.’ (Laugh-| by nature. 
ter.) 
R. McKnight—I cannot see the con- 
sistency of the theory of Prof. Cook, in | The question-box being now ex- 
regard to the clover. When there is a| hausted A.I. Root stated that it was 
luxuriant growth and abundant bloom, | very important to have a report of the 
we ought to expect a good crop. proceedings in one of the bee-periodi- 
Atmospheric conditions must have|cals, and that Mr. Newman had agreed 


MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS. 





tion of honey. Cold rains are, likewise, 


serious breaks in the elaboration of: A favorable condition of the atmos-| JOURNAL. 


much to do with the yield of nectar.|to publish it in the AMERICAN BEE 
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Mr. Clarke asked whether it was 
intended to publish the report in 
pamphlet form, and upon receiving an 
answer in the affirmative, moved that 
the sum of $20 be set apart for this pur- 
pose; that report to be published by 
Mr. Newman, as usual. Carried. 

The other expenses of the Associa- 
tion, such as printing, postage, badges, 
and music, amounting to $39.25, were 
also allowed. 

The Secretary having refused to 
accept any remuneration for his ser- 
vices, a vote of thanks was tendered 
him by the Association. 

Mr. McKnight, of Ontario, gave a 
rescitation, a description of an Irish 
wedding, that was full of humor, and 
evoked a great deal of laughter. 

After a few pieces of music by 
Field's orchestra, and a short informal 
meeting, the Convention adjourned 
until morning. 


THIRD DAY. 


The President called the Convention 
to order at 8:30 a.m., and requested 
the Rev. W. F. Clarke to lead in 
prayer. 

The report of Secretary Dadant, 
showing a balance in the hands of the 
Treasurer of $59.75, was read and 
approved. 

The Treasurer’s reports were re- 
ceived and approved. It was moved 
to pay the Janitor $3 for his services 
and attention to our wants. Carried. 

The subject of location was then 
discussed, and after the reading of an 
invitation by the Eastern bee-keepers, 
to meet somewhere in the Northeast, 
and more especially at Lake George, 
the Convention decided to hold its 
next meeting at Albany, N. Y. 

The Association received an invita- 
tion to meet some day in Denver,Colo. 
This invitation was brought in person 
by the President of the Colorado State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, the Rev. E. 
Milleson. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: President, P. H. Elwood, of 
Starkville, N. Y.; Vice-President, 
Eugene Secor, of Forest City, Iowa; 
Secretary, C. P. Dadant, of Hamilton, 
Ills ; and Treasurer, Ernest R. Root, of 
Medina, Ohio. 

The essay of Chas. F. Muth, of Cin- 
cinrati, O., was then, by request, read 
by Thomas G. Newman. 


Are Italians or Hybrids Preferable in 
an Apiary Run for Honey ? 


Twenty-five or thirty years ago, after 
the Italians had made their appearance 
in this country, every bee-keeper was 
enthusiastic—not only because the good 
old rule held out yet, that there was one 
bad season only in seven, and large 
money was realized for good crops, but 
also because the three golden bands of 
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his Italians were 
charm to his apiary. 
It was not a small satisfaction to show 
to his friends his golden-colored, large 
bodied Italian queens, whose royal man- 
ners and measured steps made one feel 
proud every time their hive was opened ! 
Yes, a ** two-inch queen,” as he called 
the large yellow queen to a friend, drew 
a host of admirers. Her mother had 
been sent him by a friend in St. Peters- 
burg, Russia. No fifty dollars would 
have bought that queen, whose daugh- 
ters and grand-daughters all showed 
their fine ‘‘ Russian ” family strain. 


The Italian bees have developed inter- 
est in apiculture, and aided materially 
toward new discoveries. Their qualifi- 
cation as honey-gatherers was soon 
appreciated. The black bees or hybrids 
would attract no attention at all, and 
the Italian colonies found no rest with 
our enthusiastic brethren. Their colo- 
nies would be divided, an unlimited num- 
ber of queens reared, nuclei started, etc. 
_ The arrival of a friend was the signal 
for the opening of the hives of the pure 
Italians. The queens had to be admired, 
etc. Who thought of the hybrids? 
‘‘ That one is not pure,” one would say, 
passing by a hybrid colony. And it was 
all the attention paid it. 


adding a peculiar 


The next thing we learned, was that. 


the blacks and hybrids were better 
honey-gatherers than Italians. Yes, and 
we were told that dark-colored Italians, 
and those bees that are the bravest on 
the warpath, were the best bees for 
profit. Our good friends, Messrs. Jones, 
Benton and others, deplored Asia, and 
gave us Syrian, Cyprian and Carniolan 
bees. The Prussian government im- 
ported large numbers of Egyptian bees. 
Most of us old bee-keepers have tried 
them all, and I believe I express the 
opinion of the majority if I say that the 
pure Italians are the best, all points 
considered. 

It happens sometimes that black or 
hybrid colonies give as’ good results as 
any ; but as a rule, and according to my 
experience, they were my purest Italians 
that gave me the largest crops. 

Pure Italian colonies are always best 
supplied with winter stores, after a poor 
season has been recorded, while during a 
good flow of honey, they seem to be the 
only variety whose whole energies appear 
to be bent on the collecting of the sweets. 
Very few swarms issue during such a 
time. Breeding is neglected, and de- 
creases gradually as the yield of the 
nectar ceases. 

These virtues of pure Italians cannot 
be over-estimated. They are the cause 
of small consumption of honey after the 
harvest is over, and consequently have a 
better supply of winter stores when fall 
approaches. 

My bees are wintered on the summer 
stands, and my success in wintering has 
been, so far, second to that of no one, in 
spite of full supplies of pollen and fall 
honey. Ido not believe in closely ex- 
tracting and back-feeding, nor am I 
afraid of any kind of fall honey being 
injurious to my bees. But I do believe 
in large brood-chambers, which are 
appreciated by no variety of bees better 
than by pure Italians. 





Their breeding ceases gradually with 
the flow of honey, and honey takes the 
place of their brood. Almost as soon as 
their young bees emerge, honey appears 
in those vacated cells, and keeps grad- 
ually spreading from the outside combs 
towards the center of the hive. No 
other race of bees has their brood-cham- 
ber as well provided with winter stores, 
if, after the main harvest is over, a let- 
alone policy is observed. 

Besides the virtues mentioned above, 
the Italian bees are the most docile of 
all; they are beautiful to look at, and no 
stampede takes place when a comb with 
bees is taken from a hive and set along- 
side in the grass. One can handle them 
without veil or gloves. .A little smoke 
only is required to keep their temper 
within due bounds. If I had no other 
reason than the last, it would be a suffi- 
cient one for me to say: Give me, for 
profit and pleasure, the pure Italian bee 
every time. CHas. F. Muru. 


The time left being very short, the 
President decided that no discussion 
would follow. 


The report of the Defense Committee 
of the Association was then called for, 
and Thomas G. Newman, the General 
Manager of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Union, addressed the Convention as 
follows : 


National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


Article X, of our By-Laws, makes a 
Defense Committee of the officers of the 
** National Bee-Keepers’ Union;’ its 
President is declared to be a Vice-Presi- 
dent of this Association, and its General 
Manager is a ‘‘delegate to the Interna- 
tional Convention.” In behalf of your 
Defense Committee I will therefore make 
the following Report : 

The Union will not make war upon 
any legitimate pursuit, but when the 
rights and privileges of bee-keepers are 
attacked, it will make a defense like the 
ancient patriots— united, systematic, 
fierce and overwhelming! Its tower of 
strength being in the rightfulness and 
justice of its cause. 


THE UNION ALWAYS TRIUMPHANT. 


To show the value of united action, 
and the moral weight of the ‘‘ backing ” 
of the National Bee-Keepers’ Union, we 
will make a brief enumeration of the 
outcome of all the suits against bee- 
keeping in the United States, which the 
Union deemed it expedient to defend, and 
it will be seen that not one has been 
decided against the bees ! 

The ‘‘ Freeborn” case in Wisconsin 
was presented in such a manner, backed 
up by the Union, that the Judge kicked 
it out of court ! 

In the ‘** Bohn ” case, in California, the 
united resistance of the bee-keepers of 
the Nation was too much for the fruit- 
growers—and that trouble is now al! 
conquered ! the raisin-growers admitting 
that they were mistaken ! 

The “Darling” case in Connecticut 
was dismissed as soon as it was discov- 
ered that he was ‘‘ backed up” by the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union ! 














— 


The “Richardson” case in Indiana | ing bees within 








the city limits. If 


was dismissed by the Court when it was | enforced, it would practically wipe out 


found that the Union had to be fought 

as well as the poor gardener. That was | 
too much for the enemies of the pursuit 

of bee-keeping to attempt. 

The case of S. W. Rich, of New York, 
was a suit by a disagreeable neighbor, to 
compel the removal of his home apiary 
outside of the city limits. He also sued 
for $1,200 as damages for injuries (?) 
inflicted by the bees upon his person and | 
property. The jury, from which every | 
person having bees was excluded, gave | 
him but sia cents to cover wounded | 
feelings and damaged property !! 

This virtually declared that the bees 
were nota nuisance. The resultis an 
overwhelming defeat for the enemies of 
the pursuit of bee-keeping, and another 
victory for the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Union. 

BEE-KEEPING NOT A NUISANCE. 


The Crowning Victory was obtained in 
the Arkadelphia case, in Arkansas. 
There, by the enforcement of an unlawful 
Ordinance of the city, Mr. Clark was 
deprived of his liberty, and the constitu- 
tional rights guaranteed to every citizen 
of the United States. Even granting 
that it was wrong in Mr. Clark not to 
obey the city authorities, he should have 
had a speedy trial by an impartial jury 
—all of which was denied him! Even 
when released under a writ of habeas 
corpus, he was, within three hours, re- 
arrested and fined. After demanding a 
change of venue, because of the prejudice 
of the Mayor, that functionary again 
fined him, denying him his constitutional 
rights. 

This case was appealed to the Supreme 
Court. The best legal talent was 
employed by the Union—Judge Williams 
and Major Witherspoon. The result was 
that the Supreme Court decided that the 
City Ordinance against bee-keeping was 
** illegal and void ”—and that the keeping 
of bees was not a nuisance ! 

When the prosecution realized that the 
bee-keepers had an organized body for 
defending the pursuit against the 
malicious attacks of the ignorant and 
the prejudiced, it weakened—it tried ‘‘ to 
hedge ”—was willing to dismiss all the 
cases against Mr. Clark on a pretended 
informality in his bonds ! 

Here we have another result of the 
benefits to be derived from organization 
and combined effort. The members of 
the Bee-Keepers’ Union have many 
triumphs to feel proud over, and this 
adds another laurel. 

“A working bee but seldom 
Turns from his way to sting ; 


But he must have a world of room 
To give his body swing. 


That which he claims is yielded, 
We're apt to think him right— 

Who works to win, who wins to keep, 
And can both work and fight.” 





IT IS RESPECTED. 


The Decision, and arguments of Judge 
Williams have been printed in pamphlet 
form, and it has since prevented scores of 
lawsuits in many places, where the first 
steps had been taken. 

The City Council of Fort Wayne, 





Ind., passed an Ordinance against keep- 





the pursuit of bee-keeping there. Such 
a& pressure was brought to bear by the 
bee-keepers, backed up by the Union, 


that no attempt is made to enforce that 
Ordinance. 


The McCormick bill introduced into 
the Legislature, intending to ‘“ wipe 
apiculture out of Michigan,” as Prof. 
Cook stated it, raised such a buzzing 
about his ears that it was tabled on his 
own motion, and there died. 


GETTING DECISIONS OF LAW. 


In the first case defended by 
Union, Judge Clementson remarked : 


the 


This case involves new points of law, upon 
which there are no rulingsof the Supreme 
5 We have no law upon which toinstruct 
a jury. “ 


That was the Freeborn case, in Wiscon- 
sin, which the Union had defended so 
vigorously that the complainant lost his 
grip in the first round,and it was literally 
kicked out of Court. 

In the ‘‘ Rich” case also, the Judge 
complained that there were no precedents 
or decisions of law, and, as a result, he 
ruled very erroneously ! 


The Manager of the 


Union, upon 
consulting with the Attorneys for the 
Union, concluded that the first things 


needed were ‘* Decisions and Rulings of 
the Supreme Court ;” and if these could 
be obtained by earnest and diligent work, 
as soon as possible, the bee-keepers’ battle 
would be half won. 


USING DECISIONS OF LAW. 


That this was wisdom, has been shown 
in all the later cases. Just as soon as 
the law is threatened on the pursuit of 
bee-keeping by some ignorant or jealous 
individual, we salt him with decisions of 
the Supreme Court, and when _ well 
** rubbed in,” he is *“‘eured!” That ends 
the trouble ! 

If a City Council or Town Board is 
anywhere troubled by a complainant,and 
asked to pass an Ordinance ‘‘ declaring 
bee-keeping a nuisance, and prohibiting 
it within the corporate limits,” etc., every 
member, together with the Mayor, the 
City Attorney, and the one making the 
complaint, are all dosed with the same 
pamphlet, and the matter is at once 
dropped—killed by the ** Decision of the 
Supreme Court of Arkansas !” 

We now have Decisions and Rulings of 
the Supreme Court that are worth to us 
many times their cost. They not only 
save trouble and annoyance to bee- 
keepers, but expense to the Union—by 
preventing lawsuits ! 


THE 


That Decision 


UNION COMMANDS RESPECT. 


is our ‘‘Corner-stone 
of Defense!” Itecalls a haltin all such 
‘‘careers of madness,” and demands 
justice for the 800,000 Americans who 
are now engaged in the keeping of bees! 

‘*What makes a business respected ?” 
asked the President of the Union, and he 
answers his own question thus: ‘Its 
usefulness to humanity. What makes a 
noisy, dirty rolling-mill respected? Its 
usefulness. What makes horses and 
horse-stables respected in large cities ? 
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Their usefulness. Why do we respect 
the constant blowing of steam whistles 
in large cities? Their usefulness. Who 
isa more useful member of our great 
pulsating humanity, than he who gathers 
together a wealth that would otherwise 
be lost? Who accomplishes this in its 
entirety more than the honey-producer ? 
Why is not our business respected? I 
think it is, because the general public 
are not informed of the fact that honey- 
producing, with modern fixtures and 
methods, is a great business, and of 
value alike to the bee-keeper and to his 
country.” 

When the people are aware of the 
extent of the pursuit and its usefulness, 
they will respect it! And, more, when 
they understand that bee-keepers stand 
by one another, and have a Union for 
Defense, they will respect it ! 


KILLED BY THE LAW. 


All the late cases against bee-keepers 
have been killed by reading the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of Arkansas ? And 
by a judicious course, we imagine that 
al] trouble and annoyance to bee-keepers 
in their legitimate business can be 
averted by appealing to the intelligence 
of the public, and its sense of right. 

Lamentation without effort to over- 
come difficulties, only exhibits our 
weakness. We are here to ** work out” 
our deliverance from surrounding obsta- 
cles—to ride above the storms—to defeat 
the machinations of our enemies-—to 
cause truth and right to triumph. 

To allow decisions of Judges and 
Rulings of Courts adverse to Apiculture 
to have been placed on record, because 
of our indifference--would have been 
the greatest mistake of the age! It 
would have entailed disaster generally to 
all the interests of hee-keeping ! 

That decision. of the Supreme Court 
will do more to guarantee to bee-keepers 
their rights and privileges,than anything 
ever yet achieved! Should the Union 
cease to exist to-day, that Decision will 
be its *‘ crown of glory ” and its generous 
benediction. Tuomas G. NEWMAN, 

General Manager. 


A vote of thanks was given to the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union and to its 
General Manager, for the excellent 
report just made, and the report was 
by vote adopted. 


INCORPORATION. 


The committee on Organization and 
Incorporation reported, and read the 
following Constitution as re-written : 


ARTICLE L.—Name. 

This organization shall be known as 
“The North American Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation.’’ and shall include in its territory 
all of the United States and Canada. 


ARTICLE II.—Object. 

Its object shall be to promote the general 
interests of the pursuit of bee-culture 
througbout North America. 

ARTICLE Ill.—Membership. 


1. This Association shall consist of its 
officers, life members, annual menibers, 





honorary members,delegates from affiliated 
local associations, and ex-presidents. 
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2. Any person interested in Apiculture 
may become a Life-Member, upon the pay- 
ment to the Secretary of the sum of ten 
dollars, and receiving a majority vote at 
any annual meeting of this Association. 

3. Any person interested in Apiculture | 
may become an Annual Member upon the | 
ayment to the Secretary of one dollar. | 


adies interested in apiculture may be | 
admitted free. 


4. Annual Members shall be entitled to | 
vote, hold office, and discuss any question 
before the Association. 


5. Any persons may become Honorary 
Members by receiving a majority vote at 
any regular meeting. 

6. Delegates from affiliated local Associa 
tions shall be admitted free, and have all 
the rights of annual members. 


ARTICLE IV.—Officers. 

1. The officers of this Association shall 
consist of a President, First Vice-President, 
Secretary and Treasurer, and their term 
of office shall be one year, or until their 
successors shall be elected and qualified. 
These officers shall constitute the Executive 
Committee. 

2. The Presidents of all the Local Asso- 
ciations, in affiliation with this Associa- 
tion, shall be ex-officio Vice-Presidents of 
this Association. 


ARTICLE V.—A ffiliation. 

Any State, District,Territory or Province 
in North America, may become affiliated 
with the ‘‘ North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association” upon the annual payment of 
five dollars, which shall be due on the first 
day of January in each year, in advance 
for the calendar year. 


ARTICLE VI.—Meetings. 

Its principal place of business shall be at 
Chicago, Ills., and the annual meeting of 
this Association shall be held at such place 
as shall be agreed upon at the previous 
annual meeting. Ten members shall con- 
stitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business, but a less number may engage in 
discussion, and adjourn until some future 
day. 

ARTICLE VII.—Vacancies in Office. 

Vacancies in office, by death, resignation, 
or otherwise, shall be filled by the Execu- 
tive Committee, until the next annual 
meeting. 

ARTICLE VIII.—Amendments. 


This Constitution may be amended at 
any annual meeting, by a two-thirds vote 
of all the members present. 


The report was accepted, and then 
adopted. A committee of five, com- 
posed of Thomas G. Newman, for 
Illinois; Eugene Secor, for Iowa; R. 
McKnight, for Ontario; A. J. Cook, 
for Michigan, and Ernest R. Root, for 
Ohio, were then appointed to perfect 
the work of Incorporation, according 
to law. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The following resolutions 
unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Asso- 
ciation are due, and are hereby tendered 
to the business men of Hamilton and 
Keokuk, for their kind and generous offer 
of carriages to convey us to the home of 
the Messrs. Dadant. 


were 





Also, to the Business-Men’s Association 
of Keokuk, which has so thoughtfully and 


considerately paid for and given us the use | 4 
of this splendid hall. 





Also to Dr. Miller and his assistants (the 
singing committee) for their enjoyable 
music. 

And to President Taylor and Secretary 
Dadant, for the efficient manner in which 


they have prepared for, and conducted this 
meeting. 


And last, but not least, that we extend 
our most grateful acknowledgement to the 
Constitution-Democrat and Gate City, the 
daily papers of this city, for the full, faith- 
ful and unusually correct reports of our 
proceedings. 

Also, to the Keokuk and Hamilton 
Bridge Company, for the free passes fur- 
nished to the members of the Association 
during the last day. 


Mrs. L. Harrison introduced a reso- 
lution which was carried, as follows : 

Resolved, That we extend our love 
and sympathy to our dear Father Lang- 
stroth, and are ever mindful of the 
benefits derived from his labors ; and, 
to show our appreciation, we donate 
$50 from the treasury of the Associa- 
tion for his benefit. 

This closed the session, and the Con- 
vention adjourned. In the afternoon 
the delegates visited the extensive 
Dadant apiary, conveyances being pro- 
vided by the Business-Men’s Associa- 
tion of Hamilton. 


[The list of Members, Affiliated Associa- 
tions, and Delegates, as well as the Report 
of the Committee on Exhibits, and some 
other matters of interest, will be published 
next week.—Eb. | 





CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


Time and place of meeting. 


Dec. 16, 17.—Northern I!linois, at Rockford, Ills. 
D. A. Fuller, Sec., Cherry Valley, Lils. 


Dec. 18, 19.—Carolina, at Pineville. N.C. 
‘. P. Lyles, Sec., Derita, N.C. 


Jan. 1, 2.—Michigan State, at Detroit. Mich. 
H. D, Cutting. Sec., Clinton, Mich. 


May 7.—Susquehanna Comaty. at Montrose, Pa. 
H. M. Seele 


y, Sec., Hartord, Pa. 


(=~ In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—TuE Epiror. 





North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT—P. H. Elwood....Starkville, N. Y. 
SECRETARY—C. P. Dadant Hamilton, Ills. 


EX-PRESIDENTS. 
President. Year. Where Held. 


Rev.L.L.Langstroth..1870..Indianapolis, Ind. 
M. Quinby 1871..Cleveland, O. 
Rev. W. F. Clarke 2.. Indianapolis, Ind. 
873..Louisville, Ky. 
.. Pittsburg, Pa. 
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78..New York. 
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..Cincinnati. O. 
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2..Cincinnati, O. 


G. W. Zimmerman.... 
W.H. Andrews..... . 
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Thomas G. Newman.. 
Thomas G. Newman.. 
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H. D. Cuttin 

Dr. C. C. Miller 

Dr. A. B. Mason 

r. A. B. Mason 

on. R. L. Taylor 

P. H. Elwood... 


..Detroit, Mich. 

.. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Chicago, Ills. 

..Columbus, O. 

.. Brantford, Ont. 

.. Keokuk, Iowa. 
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Many Bees will Starve. 


The season of 1890 is over, and in a few 
days we will have our bees in the Cellar, 
but notin as good condition as they were 
one year ago. The prospect last spring 
was as good as I ever saw it, but, 
alas, white clover yielded but little honey. 
Basswood enabled a part of them to fill up 
the brood-nest, and store about one-sixth 
of a crop of surplus comb honey ; while the 
other part of them stored but little in the 
brood-nest, and the result will be that 
among the farmers who will not feed them, 
from one-fourth to one-third of the bees 
will starve, and next spring there will be 
less bees than last spring. 

O. B. BaRRows. 

Marshalltown, Iowa, Oct. 26, 1890. 





Swarms Without Drones. 


If natural swarms occur where there are 
no drones allowed to be reared, it is con- 
trary to my experience. One season all 
drones were prevented from being reared 
in my apiary; and no swarms was the 
result. I supposed bees in a normal condi- 
tion acted upon the principle of isolation, 
and would mot cast a swarm_ unless 
they had drones of their own. There is 
some contradiction in Query 737, and 
hence this note, ‘‘ Are drones consumers !”’ 
If so, the whole theory of isolation is upset, 
and aswarm may come from 4 colony, 
or one not rearing drones. T. F. KInsev. 

Shiloh, O., Nov. 8, 1890. 





Not Discouraged. 


I cannot report such a large honey crop 
as last year, but considering the season | 
have done fairly well. I had 10 colonies in 
the Spring, and increased them to 12, by 
natural swarming. I obtained 125 Ibs. of 
comb-honey in 1-b. sections, capped, and 
about 25 lbs. not capped, which I extracted. 
I received 18 cents per pound for the comb, 
and 15 cents per pound for the extracted. 
All of my bees go into winter quarters 
with plenty of stores of theirown gather- 
ing, as the late rainsin the Fall brought 
on a honey-flow which came to their rescue. 
Iam not at all discouraged,and am looking 
to the future for better results. 

I cannot do without the Bee JournaL. | 
have more than received the cost of the 
subscription price during the year. I some- 
times think a single issue is worth its price 
for a whole year. Gero. FREY. 

Genesee, tis. Nov. 8, 1890. 





Meving Bees. 


Well, I have moved again. As an itiner- 
ant preacher, I have got to my new loca- 
tion. My bees were moved 40 milesin the 
wagon. We put some in the wagon, and 
some were piled on top of a frame of 
boards, extending clear around the wagon- 
box. It was a queer-looking load. Only 
six combs were broken in ali, and these 
were mostly new. Each frame was tacked 
fast with a wire brad. I never fasten the 
bottom of the frames at all. I do not use 
wired foundation either. 

It is not nearly so much of a job to move 
bees as itis furniture. If I had some kind 
of a hive with stationary frame,the trouble 
of moving my bees would be stillless. The 
most vexatious thing about it all is, run- 
ning into new localities where there are 
black bees that must be Italianized in order 
to keep mine pure. W. P. Favor. 

State Line, Ind., Nov. 14, 1890. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 


Business Dotices. 











“Open the doors and windows, 
And let the golden air, 

Sweep out the dust and cobwebs 
And make the old home fair. 

For swift from hamlet and city, 
Swift over river and sea, 

My boys and girls are hasting 
To keep Thanksgiving with me.” 





(@™ Subscribers who do not receive their 
papers promptly, should notify us at once. 


Send us one new subscription, with 
$1.00; and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


Send us two new subscriptions, with 
$2.00, and we will present you with a 
‘‘Globe”’ Bee-Veil for yourtrouble. (See 
the fuller notice in the advertising col- 
umns. ) 


{as The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to advance that date another 
year. 


(GS Please send us the names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will send 
them sample copies of the Bee JOURNAL. 
Then please call upon them and get them to 
subscribe with you. 


(ae Any of the Political Dollar Weekly 
Newspapers will be clubbed with our Joux- 
NAL at $1.85 for the two; or with both our 
Home JouRNAL and Bee JourNa. for $2.25 
for all three papers. 


As there is another firm of ‘‘Newman 
& Son” in this city, our letters sometimes 
get mixed. Please write Americun Bee 
Journal on the corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 


{ Systematic work in the Apiary will 
pay. Use the Apiary Register. Its cost is 
trifling. Prices: 


For 50 colonies (120 pages) ......... $1 00 
“ 100 colonies (220 puges) .......... 1 25 
** 200 colonies (420 payes) .......... 1 50 


(ae When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the Bee JoukNaL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will pees you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand Book 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 


t#” A “Binder” made especially for 
the AMERICAN BEE Journal, and lettered 
in gold, makes a very convenient way of 
preserving the copies of the Bree JOUKNAL 
as fast as they are received. We offer it, 
postpaid, for 60 cents ; or as a premium for 
two new subscriptions, with $2.00. It can- 


grade, 16@18c. Ext, 7@8e. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET, | 4tl Who Subecribe for the Ament. 


| CAN Bee JournaL can hereafter have our 
DENVER, Oct. 13.—We quote: 1-lbs., first | ILLUstTratep Home Journat also, from the 
: xt, ‘ Beeswax, 20@25¢ | time their subscriptions are received to 
J.M. CLARK COM, ©O.. 1517 Blake St. | Jan. 1. 1892—both papers for only @1.35. 


DETROIT, Oct. 13.—No white honey in the 
market; dark or fall honey sells at 14@1ic.— 
Extracted, 7@8c. Beeswax, 27@28c. 


M_H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 24.—We quote: Fancy 1- 
lbs., white, 16@18¢.; 2-lbs., white, 14@ 5c. 
Off grades, 1-lbs., 14@1li5c.: 2-lbs.. 12@13¢e. 
Buckwheat, 1-lbs., 12@13¢.; 2-lbs., 10@11c. 
Extracted, white clover and basswood, 8@8%c 
buckwheat, 7c.; California,64%@7 cents per lh 
Southern, 70c per gallon. 
HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
28-30 West Broadway. 


CHICAGO, Oct. 11.—Best grades of honey 
sell at 17@18c. For brown and dark in un- 
cleaned sections there is a light demand, the 
prices having to be shaded to meet the views 
of the few buyers there are for that grade. 
Extracted, steady at 7@8c.—demand is good. 
Beeswax, 27@28c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 8. Water St. 


CHICAGO, Oct. 11.— New honey arriving 

very slowly, demand active, and .all receipts | 
are taken promptly. We quote: White clover 

1-lbs., 16@18c.; 2-lbs., 14@15c.; durk 1-lbs., | 
11@12c; 2-lbs., 9@10e. Extracted meets with | 
— sale, values ranging from 6%@7% cts., | 
depending upon quality and style of package. | 
Beeswax, 28@30c. | 
8S. T. FISH & CO., 189 S. Water St. 


KANSAS CITY, Novy. 8.—We quote 1-lb 
white comb, 16@18e; 1-lb. dark comb, 12@14c; | 
extracted, 5@7c. California 1-lb. white comb, | 
16@17c; 1-lb. extra C & C, 16e; 2-lb. extra 
C & C, 14c; 2-lb. white, 15c; extracted,64@7c. 
CLEMONS, MASON & CO., 

Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. 


CINCINNATI, Novy, 12.—There is a good de- 
mand for all kinds of honey. Arrivals are 
fair of all but comb honey and Southern ex- 
tracted, Small lots only of each are arriving, 
and are sold immediately. California honey 
seems to be as highly appreciated in our 
market as the best clover honey. We quote 
choice comb honey pominal at 16@18c per lb. 
Extracted honey at 54%@8c per Ib. 

Beeswax is in good demand at 24@26c., for 
good to choice yellow. C. F. MOUTH & SON, 
Corner Freeman & Central Aves. 


BOSTON, Nov. 13.—Fancy white 1-lb. comb 
honey selling at 19@20c. No 2-lb. comb honey 
in this market. Buckwheat or off-colored 
honey not wanted at any price. Extracted 
selling at 7%4.@38 4c. 

No beeswax on hand. Demand good. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 11.—Market is in good 
condition for honey; demand is steady and 
good values maintained, while the supply is 
fuir to meet the current demands. 
Choice white i-lbs.¢ 17@18c. : good white 1-lbs. 
16@17e. Dark and old 1-ibs., 10@12c. Ex- 
tracted, white in barrels, 844@9c.; in kegs or 
tin, 9@9%c.: dark, in barrels or kegs, 6@7c. 
Beeswax, 26@30¢, 

A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water st. 





Convention Notices. 


te” Thesth semi-annual meeting of the Susque- 
hanna County Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held 

at Montrose, Pa., on Thursday. May 7. 18v1. 
H. M. SEELEY. Sec. 

—- + <-  - 
te The Carolina Bee-Keepers’ Association, will 
hold the fast session Of is¥e in the Tuwn Hal, Pine- 
ville, N. 4 De im 1. A goo programme All 
who feel an u:terest in modern bee-culture are cor- 
dially inviteu Bring or send a full repurt of the 
seasun. Kntertainment free. 

(Other papers please copy.) 
Nh. P. Lyles, Sec , Derita, N.C. 


ve The Annual Meeting of the Nortbern I}linois 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, will be heid im the Super- 
visor’s Kuom of the Court House, at Rockford, Ills., 
on Dec. i+ 17, 1x4". The Present has a good Pro 
gramme in course of preparation 
LD. A. FULLER, Sec. 





not be mailed to Canada. 


G 


We can also furnish Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture for same time with the above, for 
$2.15 for all three periodicals 
offer that should be accepted by all who 
keep bees, and desire the regular visits of 
these standard publications—all three pe- 
riodicals from now to Jan. 1, 1892, for the 
price named. 


This is an 


~~ aot 


Bee-Keeping tor Profit, by Dr. 
+. L. Tinker, is a new 50-page pamphlet, 


which details fully the author’s new system 
of bee-management in producing comb and 
extracted honey, and the construction of 
the hive best adapted to it—his ‘‘Nonpareil.”’ 
| The book can be had at this office for 25 
cents. 





Advertisements. 








| fitable. 


| Gobbler 


We quote’ | 


Turkeys for Market 
Turkeys for Profit 


By “FANNY FIELD.” 


\ J] RITTEN for those who are intérested in 
rurkeys and wish to make them pro- 





She reared in one year 150 Turkeys— 
and did the work for a family of five -netting 
her $300. No farming pays so well as Turkeys. 

CONTENTS .—Age of breeding stock, about 
the Gobbler—W hich breeds are best and most 
profitable Setting the eggs—Care while hateh- 
ing—Profit per head—Care until fully feath- 
ered—Food for the young—Save the feathers, 
they bring good prices—Number of hens toa 
Nuraganset Turkeys— White Tur- 
keys — Bronze Turkeys — Common Turkeys — 
To restore chilled Turkeys—Diseases of Tur- 
keys—Leg weakness—Killing and dressing 
Mark your Turkeys—Marketing—Capital and 
number to begin with—Tells all about the 
Turkey business. Price, 25 cents. 

Given for One New Subscriber to this paper 
for one year, with $1.00. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 


246 East Madison St.,_ - CHICAGO. TLL. 
PERFECTION 


NUTi ss —. 


Square Glass Honey Jars, &c. 
For Circulars, apply to CHAs. F. Murn & Son, 
Cor. Freeman_& Central Aves.. Cincinnati, O, 
Send 10e for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


BEESWAX WANTED. 


Bees ax.—We wil! pay 27 cemts per 
pound, in Cash, for Yellow Beeswax, deliy- 
ered here. ¢ 

ts To avoid mistakes, the name of the 
shipper should always be on each package. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


British Bee Journal] 
AND BEE-KEEPERS’ ADVISER. 


| ly PUBLISHED every week, at 6m. 6d. per 
annum. It contains the very best practical 
information tor the apiurist. It is edited by 
Thomas Wm. Cowan, F.G.8., F.R.M.S., ete.. and 
published by John Huckie, King’s Luugley 
Herts, Engiand. an 





HONEY EXTRACTOR 
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THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


OUR BOOK PREMIUMS 





We desire to get our friends all through the country to aid us in increasing our list of 


Subscribers to the 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL—Weekly, 32 Pages, $1.00 a Year ; and 
The ILLUSTRATED HOME JOURNAL—Monthly, 32 Pages, 50 Cents a Year. 


We make the reader this proposition: If you will get us Two New Subscribers 
to the BEE JOURNAL. or Pour for the HOME JOURNAL, we will presemt you 
with either of the following Books, as you may choose : 


DOOLITTLE’S QUEEN-REARING, 


with Appendix— 170 Pages, bound in paper. Or 


MILLER’S “YEAR AMONG THE BEES,” 


which contains 114 Pages, bound in cloth. 


Sent FREE of postage, as pay for work to be done for us. Clubs need not be located at 
one post-office, and for either or both Journals to the same or different.addresses : 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 246 East Madison St., Chicago, Ills. 





“A Year Among the Bees” 


——BEING—— 


A talk about someof the Implements, Plans 
and Practices of a Bee-Keeper of 25 
years’ experience, who has for 8 

years made the Product 
of Honey his Exclusive 
Business. 


By Dr. C. C. MILLER. 


—_—vo-— 
Its descriptions commence with the neces- 
sary work in the spring, and run through the 
entire Year, detailing the methods of doing, as 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT 


ON HIVES. 


}* order to keep our factory running during 
the falland winter months, we will make 
a discount of 10 per cent. on all orders for 
Hives received before Jan. 1, 1891, and after 
that date, until March 1, we will make a dis- 
count of 5 per cent. from our Catalogue 
prices. 
The experience of the last season should 
rompt every bee-keeper to have his supply of 
ives, etc., on hand before the season com- 
mences, and avoid the rush. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 


246 East Madison Street. - CHICAGO, ILL. 


At the rate they have been go. 
ing the Public Domains will 
all be gonein > years. Nowis 
the time to secure as Rich Land as the Sun shiges on at @ 1.25 
What better could be left for Children? Where these 
them, as well as for information of al! States aud Territories, send 10 cents 
and receive the beautiful Eneravines. 


well as telling when to do, all that should be 
done in the apiary. It contains 114 pages, and 
is nicely bound in cloth. 


=Price, 50 cents, by Mail= 


erie Panorama of the United 
Address THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, LiL 
Or it will be Clubbed with the AMERICAN BEE 

JOURNAL for one year, for only $1.35. 


THOS. P. SIMPSON, Washington, 
p T 1.0, No atty’s fee until patent ob- 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, tained. Write for Inventor's Guide. 


Fist 1I1Mét 
East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 7 WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


THE + NATIONAL + NTOCKMAN ¢ AND ¢ FARMER 


Is the most ably edited and the best printed Agricultural Journal among our exchanges. 
It is published at Pittsburgh, Pa., and the publishers claim the largest circulation of 
any Farm Weekly Paper in America. The subscription price is $1.50 per year. 


BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT, 


We offer this Paper with the 


American Bee Journal for 1891, 


For $1.95 —or with the 


Tllustrated Home Journal for 1891, 


For #1.40—or all three for $2.35. 














The balance of 1890 will be sent Free, to all New Subscribers, to all three publications. 


This is a rare bargain, and the sooner the Subscriptions are received, the more 
numbers of 1890 willbe sent Free. If a Sample Copy is desired, send a Postal Card 
for it to the NATIONAL FARMER AND STOCKMAN, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SEND ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS TO US. 
THOMAS G,. NEWMAN & SON. 


246 East Madison Sireet, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
41A—11Mtf 
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New and Revised Edition 


BEES <> HONEY, 


OR THE 
Management of the Apiary 
————FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT--— 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


Editor of the American Bee Journal. 


This edition has been largely re-written, 
Ceconey revised, and is “fully up with the 
times” in all the a nventions 
in this rapidly-developing pursuit,and presents 
the apiarist with everything that can aid in 
the successful management of an apiary, and 
at the same time produce the most honey in 
an attractive condition. It contains 250 
pages and 245 illustrutions—is beautifully 

nted in the highest style of the art, and 
fouad in cloth, gold lettered. Price, $1.00— 
postpaid. 

LtBERAL Discount to dealers, by the dozen 
or hundred, 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 





(Ss This new edition of our BEEs snp 
Hovey will be given as a Premium for only 
three new subscribers, with $3.00; 
or clubbed with this Journat for $1.75. 


The“Glohe” Bee Veil 


Price, by Mail or Express, $1.00. 








There are five cross- 
bars united by a rivet 
through their center at 
the top. These bars are 
buttoned to studs on the 
neck-band. The bars are 
of best lightspringsteel. 
The neck-band is of best 
hard spring brass, The 
cover is of white bobinct 
with black face-piece to 
see through. 


It is very easily put together; no trouble to 
put on or take off; and folds compactly in a 
paper box 6x7 inches, by one inch deep. The 
protection against bees is 2 edge weight 
of the entire Veil being only five ounces. 


WP discolored by Smoke. gue 


The netting of a thousand of these Veils were 
soiled by smoke. These complete Veils we 
offer, postpaid, at 60 cents each, two for 
$1.10, or four Veils for $2.00. They are 
practically just as good as ever, but slightly 
soiled. To secure these, Order at once. 
There are now only about 300 left. 


We will send this Veil and the Bez JourRNAL 
one year, for $1.50; or we will give the Veil 
FREE for two NEW subscribers to the 
BEE JOURNAL—\(or one for the Bez JOURNAL 
and two for the HOME JOURNAL] for one year, 
with $2.00 for the subscriptions. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
write to any of our 


READERS wre orc 


ordering, or asking about the Goods 
offered, will please state that they saw 
the Advertisement in this paper. 





Of this Journal whe 
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THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


The Honey Almanac 


J UST the thing needed to create a demand for 
HONEY at home. Bee-keepers should scatter 
it freely. It shows the uses of Honey for Medicine, 
Hating, Drinking, Cooking, for making Cosmetics, 
‘Vinegar, etc.; also uses of BEESWAX. Price, 5 cts.; 
25 copies for $1.10 ; 50 copies, $1.70; 75 copies, $2.30; 
100 for $2.90. The foregoing are POSTPAID prices: 
following are prices when sent by express or freight; 
100 for $2.50; 500 for $10.00; 1,000 for $15.00. The 
Bee-Keeper’s CARD will be printed on the first page 
without extra cost,when 25 or more are ordered at 
one time. 

We Have a Few Hundreds left, 
of the Honey Almanac for this year. They 
should be used this Fall. and therefore we 
offer them at ome-half the above prices. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison 8t.. - CHICAGO, ILL. 


DO YOU WANT 


To succeed in Apiculture? Then try the 
Nonpareil Bee-Hive and Winter Case. 
ion for Catalogue of prices, and enclose 25 
cents in stam for the new book, “* BEE- 
mm i FOR PROFIT,” and you will not 
re 
saaay SO DR. G. L. TINKER, 
45Atf New Philadelphia, Ohio. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


LOOK HERE! 


EFPORE PLACING YOUR ORDER 
for SUPPLIES for 1891, get my Prices 
and Discounts 
Price-List. FREE. 
A J. M. KINZIE, 
20Aly ROCHESTER. Oablond Oo.. MICH. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


HAS NO SAG IN BROOD FRAMES. | 


THIN FLAT BOTTOM FOUNDATION 


Has no Fish-bone in Surplus Honey. 
Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made. 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers. 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


BEE- KEEPERS’ GUIDE; 


VERY Farmer and Bee-Keeper all 
haveit. The 

















15th 1,000, Wholly Revised! 
MUCH ENLARGED! 


Contains many more beautiful i 
and is up to date. It is both PRACTICAL and | 


Prices: By maii, $1.50. To dealers, $1.00. 
{n 100 lota, by freight, 50 per cent. off. 


“oe A.J. COOK, 


| 
35Atf Agricultaral College, Mic a | 
Mention the American Bee Journal. | 

| 





BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES ! 


W E are pre awed to furnish to Bee-Keepers 

all kinds Pa Supplies promptly, and at 
lowest rates. Correspondence solicited and 
estimates gladly furnished. Our goods are all | 
made of the best material und are FIRST-CLASS | 
in every respect. Catalogues and Price-L ists 
free. erence—First Nat’! Bank, place. 

Address, WM. McCUNK & O€ 
43Dly STERL ING, ILL. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


OF BEAUTY IS A TOT FORSYV =F LR.” 


“L. PIL WN Ss 
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HOMIE JOURNAL, 
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The engravings are the finest. 
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The contributions are the choicest. 


is the lowest—50 cents a Year. 
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THIRTY-FIVE 


ADD 


o You Know That? 
Chit I SAW! 


NEW PEERL ESS ATLAS, Which will be — 
plete in November, and will contain the 


Census Reports of 1890 


And THE LEVER for one year, the great 
Prohibition Newspaper, will all be sent to any 
New Subscriber for only $1.50. Sample copy 
of paper free. Address, 


CENTER LEVER COMPANY, 


134 Van Buren Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
13Atf—4Mtf 
Mentton the American Bee Journal. 


HANDLING BEES 


A PAmPe LET, treating of the taming 

and handling of bees. Just the thing for 
A Mand It is a chapter from “The Hive 
and Honey-Bee, revised.” Price, 8 cts. 
Advice to beginners, Circulars, &c., free. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, Huncock Co., Tlls 


HONEY 


\ 7 E are now ready to receive shipments of 
HONEY, and would be pleased to open 
correspondence. Liberal advances made on 
consignments. Prompt returns. bee ship- 
ments of Comb and Extracted will meet 
an active market. Reference on file with the 
American Bee Journal. 
8. se FISH & CO., 189 Bo. Water 8 
33A2 CHICAGO, ILLS, 


M ve the American Bee Journal. 


1 BEES AND HUNEY 


4 The Dovetailed ®tron t, Beat ww I 
i Cheaprst BEE-H1 -* for all porpos- 
S. 


emses everybody. Send your ad- 











ess wo the Largest Bee-Hive Fac- 

ned in the W orld for sample copy: f 

i Gleantngs in Bee Culture ($! il!us- 
trated sent- momaety >. and a <4 p. ilu 

trated catalocue of thee-Koc ocpers’ 

E> supplies. Our A BC of Bee Cul- 

ture is a cyclopedia of 400 7» 6x10, and 

8 cuts. Price in cloth. $1.25 t> Mention 
this paper. A. |, ROOT, Medina, O 


Bee- Hives, Pantiona: &c. 


On and after Feb. 1, 1890, we will ‘ont our 
No. 1 V-groove Sections in lots of 500 as fol- 
lows: Less than 2,000 at 83.50 per thousand; 
2,000 to 5,000 at $3.00 per thousand. Write 
for special prices on larger quantities. No, 2% 
Sections $2.00 per thousand. Send for Price- 
List for other Supplies. Address, 

J. STAUPFER & SONS, 
(Successors to B. J. Miller & Co.) 
31Atf NAPPANEE, IND. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


_NEW FACTORY. 


| B®E; -HIVES, SECTIONS, FRAMES, 
ETC. We have moved into our new 
factory, which is the largest and most com- 
plete in the world. We make the best of goods, 
and sell them at lowest prices. Write for free 
lllustrated Catalogue. 


|G, B Be LEW IS & CO., Watertown, Wis. 


WANTED! 


SOUTHERN HONEY. 


We. PAY 5%e per lb. oor a good qualii of 

Southern Honey. Cash on arrival of 
| honey. CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
| Freeman & c entral Aves., - Cine innati, Ohio. 
' 46A4t 
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Our Motto: Best Goods at Lowest Prices 


The immense demand for our Hives, 
Sections, Comb Foundation, and other 
8ee-Keepers’ Supplies during last seu- 
son, Was more than we were prepared 
to take care of, and in consequence, 
like many of our competitors, we were 
at times very much behind our orders, 
causing much dissatisfaction to our 
customers. However, we tried to do 
justice to all. 

We take pleasure in announcing to 
our friends, that we have more than 
doubled our capacity by large additions 
to our factory and machinery, and we 
will hereatier be able to supply all 
your needs promptly. with goods of 
which the material and workmanship 
cannot be excelled. Large Ilustrated 
Catalogue free. Address, 

THE W. T. PALCOVER M’F’G. €0., Jamestown, N.Y. 


Usual Winter Discounts are now Given. 
1Aly 








W E have a large stock of SECTIONS now 
ready, both No. 1 and No, 2. Write for 
special prices on winter orders in large or 
small lots, including all other Supplies. Also 
Berry Crates and Baskets made up or in flat 
Address, SBerlin Fruit Box Co.. 
38T7A1L3t Berlin Heights, Ohio. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


ADANT’S — 
FOUNDATION 


Is guaranteed by us, every inch equal to sam- 
ple in every respect. For sale by the following 
and numerous other dealers: 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, Chicago, Ills. 

Cc. F. MUTH & SON, Cincinnati, O. 

JAMES HEDDON, Dowagiac, Mich. 

CHAS. H. GREEN, Waukesha, Wis. 

CHAS. HER IE, Jr., Freeburg, ills. 

E. KRETCHMER, Red Oak, lowa, 

Da. G. L. VINKER, New Philadelphia, O. 

JOS. NYSEWAN DER. Des Moines, Lowa. 

G. B. LEWIS & CO., Watertown, Wis 

PAUL L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 

J. MATTOON, Atwater, O. 

Goodell & Woodworth M'f’g Co., Rock Falls, Ilis. 
OLIVER FOSTER, Mt. Vernon. lowa. 

GEO. KB. HILTON, Fremont. Mich. 

J. M. CLARK Com.Cvu., 1517 Blake 8t., Denver, Col. 
E. L. Goold & Co., Brantford, Ont., Canada 
G. K. HUBBARD, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

0. G. CLL! BR, Fairbary, Neb. 

kK. H. SCHMIDT & CO., New London, Wis. 
STAUFFER & SONS, Nappanee, Ind. 

E. R. NEWCOMB, Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 

L.. HANSSEN, pevengort. lowa,. 

BBRLIN FRUI? BOX CO.. Berlin Heights, O. 
C. THELLMANN., Theilmanton, Minn. 

TT. H. STRICKLER, Solomon City, Kans, 

H. C. EAGLESFLELD, Berlin, Wis. 

WALTER 8. POU DER. Indianapolis, Ind. 


, > aw 
Jangstroth on the Honey-bee, Revised. 
The book for beginners. The most complete 
Text-Book on the subject in the English lan- 
guage. 
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Bee-Veils of imported material, Smokers, | 


Sections, &c. f - 
Cireular, with advice to beginners, Samples 
&c., free. Send yuur address on a postal to 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 





Haunilton, Hancock Co., Ills. 
Of this Journal who 
READE write to any of our 
advertisers, either in 
ordering, or asking about the Goods 
offered, will please state that they saw 
the Advertisement in this paper. 








Best on Earth 


Eleven Years without a Parallel 


—AND THE— 


Standard in every Civilized 
Country, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON UNCAPPING KNIFE 








Standard Size—Patented May 20, 1879. 


BINGHAM’S PATENT SMOKERS. 


SIX SIZES AND PRICES. 





Doctor Smoker... 3% inch, post-paid....82 00 
Conqueror “ oe “ - ones ne 
Large a A * . 150 
Extra eee, - rs ~ iss 
Plain Pe i aan eee _ % re 2 
Little Wonder Smoker, 1% inch, “ ss abies 
Uncapping Knife. ........sdedesessseses oe 115 


Sent promptly on receipt of price. To sell 
again, send for dozen or half-dozen rates. 


Milledgeville, Ill., March 8, 1890 

Sirs:—Smokers received ay. and count cor- 

rectly. Am ready for orders. If others feel us I do, 
your trade will boom. Truly, F. A. SNELL. 
Vermillion, 8, Dak., Feb. 17, 1890. 

Sirs:—1 consider your Smokers the best made, for 

every purpose. I have had 15 years’ experience with 

300 to 400 colonies of bees, and know whereof | 
speak. Very Truly, R. A. MUKGAN. 
Sarahsville, Ohie., March 12, 1890, 

Sirs:—The Smoker I have has done good service 
since 1883. Yours Truly, DANIEL BROTHERS. 


2 Send for descriptive Circular and testi- 
monials to 
BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
14Atf Abronia, Mich. 


; i" y From receipt of order (cash with 
Two Weeks the order) Cary. Langstroth or 
Standard Langstrvth Frame Hives, Automatic 
Foundation-holding frames, in the flat, $1.00; 
nailed and puinted, $1.50. Best work and 
material. Any hive to order at low prices. 
Write me. E. A. BALDWIN, West Upton, Mass. 

47D4t 








THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


( BEE-KEEPERS ! 


bt. ADDITION to our New England Honey 
A ‘Trade we have leased a Store in New Yor 
City (in the best possible location to catch the 
Grocery Trade), and propose handling 


COMB AND EXTRACTED HONEY 


there. As we have been practical Bee-Keepe: s 
and have had some 12 years’ experience in the 
Honey Trade (during which time we have hap- 
dled MORE HONEY than any House in New 
England), we feel justified in saying that we 
understand the Honey Trade, and think we 
can handle your Surplus Honey to the very 
best advantage, 


We shall endeavor to make Quick Sales at 
the very highest prices, and by making 
prompt returns we hope to merit your patron- 

. Advances made when requested. Sten- 
cils furnished—also printed instructions for 
Packing and Shipping, giving valuable infor- 
mation gained by our experience in Shipping 
Honey by the Ton and in Carload Lots. 

Correspondence, Visits and Consignments 
Solicited, Address, 


F. I. SAGE & SON, 


183 Reade St., - - NEW YORK,N. Y. 


t= No Consignments received at Wethers- 
field, Conn. 

REFERENCES—Bradstreet’s and Dunn & Co.’s 
Commercial Reports, under Wetherstield, 
Coun., beading, and the numerous Bee-Keep- 
ers whose Honey we have handled the past 
12 years. 38A16t 


CH | F AG PRICES FOR YOUR 


PRODUCE. 


sHIrE yrounR 
Butter, Eggs, Poultry, Veal, 
Hay, Crain, Wool, Hides, 
Creen and Dried Fruits, 
Vegetables, 





OR ANYTH .. We can sell your 
Solvents ot the inbose oasbat price, and will 
make you prompt returns. te us for prices, 
tags or any information you may want. 
SUMMERS, MORRISON & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 174 So. Water St., Chicago- 
Reference Metropolitan National Bank, 
HOARE 








THE TIRELESS TOILER FOR TRADE. THRIFTY, SAVING 


PRUDENT 





Store-kecpers of America, we appeal to your intelligent 
eye and comprehensive judgment as careful buyers, to 














try us with one sample order for READY-MADE 
CLOTHING. We would like to have you compare our 
goods with any you have in your store from cther man- 
ufacturers. If the reader is not a merchant, please ask 
well-known label: 


VALET 
ae BI 


your dealer for garments bearing this 


- 4 > f 
Spncst bl tht}0 





TERMS, WHOLESALE ONLY, no discounts; net cash. 


ED, L. HUNTLEY & CO., Wholesale Tailors, 
122 & 124 Market St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
CES.— First National sank of Chi- 
cago, capital $3,000,000; Continental National Bank 
ef Chicago, capital $2,000,000. 
Send for our Illustrated Price List. 


lUAly 


Heh AsOWENING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MeNTIUN Thm woUnnnn. 


